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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


T the time of going to press the Naval 
A timitation Conference at Geneva is in its 

death throes. Writing on the eve of the 
fateful plenary meeting, it is not difficult to see 
what are the alternatives before the Conference— 
the admittance of complete failure or the 
fomulation of a compromise designed to disguise 
failure as a temporary accommodation. At the 
tleventh hour the Japanese, with the approval of 
the British, have been striving to obtain the agree- 
ment of the United States to a plan to “‘ save 
face.” This plan would maintain the status quo 
by means of a naval holiday until 1931. Great 
Britain and Japan would undertake to confine 
themselves until 1931 to their existing building 
Plogrammes, and during the same period the 
U.S.A. would agree not to exceed the British level 
iN auxiliary craft, while with regard to 10,000 
ctisers the ratio would be maintained at 12.12.8. 
Itishard to see on what grounds of right or reason 
America should reject this scheme. 


Whether this plan be accepted or complete 
failure acknowledged, the fact remains that, 
Wewed in the light of its original purpose, the 


— 


Naval Limitation Conference has been a fiasco.. 
The reasons are simple enough. The three Powers: 
went to Geneva with entirely different aims. The 
British aim was to secure reduction in fighting 
ships, and to effect economies, while at the same: 
time maintaining an auxiliary force of light 
cruisers sufficient for the protection of vital Empire 
trade routes. The Japanese aim was to maintain 
the status quo and thus avoid additional expendi- 
ture on new building programmes. The U.S.A. 
came to the Conference without any plan at all. 
President Coolidge originally convened the Con- 
ference with a vague idea of obtaining all-round 
limitation and thus securing a domestic political 
success by defeating his own Big Navy group. As 
things turned out, however, the Big Navy group 
succeeded in making naval parity with Great 
Britain the main—indeed, the only—plank in the 
American policy. Britain conceded parity with the 
proviso that the basic defensive requirements of 
the Empire should be maintained, and expressed 
no objection to the U.S. building up to the parity 
level. America, however, wanted parity on the 
basis of Britain scaling down to the American 
level. It has been on the rock of these conflicting 
aims and interests that the Conference has broken 


up. 
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Simultaneously with the last stages of the Naval 
Conference has come Mr. Coolidge’s announce- 
ment that he will not stand again for nomination 
for the Presidency. There is some speculation in 
diplomatic circles whether Mr. Coolidge’s action 
is a test case—a trial of strength with his own Big 
Navy group. On the other hand, the majority of 
competent observers of American politics incline 
more to the view that Mr. Coolidge is clearing the 
ground for himself within his own party. There 
is a traditional prejudice against the third term of 
office. If, however, public opinion should 
insist upon him reconsidering his decision, 
Mr. Coolidge will have succeeded in overcoming 
this traditional prejudice by popular acclamation, 
and at the same time will sweep the board of his 
own rivals in candidature. Calvin Coolidge 
possesses the qualities that appeal to the great 
mass of ‘Americans. He is also an astute 
politician. As a well-informed American put it 
the other day, precedent and tradition are all 
against the President taking up a third term of 
office, but if any man can surmount these obstacles 
that man is Calvin Coolidge. 


It is wholesome, or should be, for British Labour 
leaders who have coquetted with Bolshevism to 
hear, set out in very plain terms, what most of 
their Continental colleagues think of them. The 
pungent criticisms of M. Jouhaux, of the French 
trade union paper, the Peuple, of Herr Grassman, 
a German representative, of M. Stenhuis, a Dutch 
delegate to the International Trade Union Con- 
gress, and other utterances, make it very plain 
that Mr. Purcell and his friends are suspected of 
preferring Russian to all other alliances. But 
certain of the British delegates seem incapable of 
profiting by these frank warnings against the folly 
of entanglement with the subverters of civilization. 
Mr. Hicks, Mr. Brown, Mr. Citrine have retorted 
with accusations of hypocrisy, duplicity, and so 
forth. To believe these gentlemen, all French, 
German, Dutch trade unionists are unaware of 
economic and political truth, and actuated solely 
by anti-British spite, whereas wisdom resides only 
with the left wing of British trade unionism. If 
they end by being ostracized, they will have only 
themselves to thank. 


British business circles are anxious about the 
effect on British trade of the proposed new French 
tariffs. There is little likelihood, however, of the 
new tariffs being ratified by the present French 
Chamber. Parliament reassembles in the autumn, 
and the elections will follow early in the new year. 
It is therefore probable that the new tariffs will not 
be submitted for ratification until May, 1928. In 
the meantime conversations between the two 
countries are to continue, and although the French 
Government have no intention of dropping the 
tariffs, they are willing to seek ways and means for 
lessening the adverse effects upon British trade. 
The French appear to be somewhat incensed over 
the Churchill silk tax, which they allege has hit 
the French silk industry and dressmaking trades. 
Some Frenchmen would like to see a mutual 
Anglo-French accommodation on these points as 
the solution to the new tariff problem, but Mr. 
Churchill is unlikely to look with favour on such 
a solution. 


The failure of the appeal of Sacco and Vanzetj 
against the death penalty is likely to have repep, 
cussions throughout the world. The condemneg 
men allege in their defence that there neve 
existed any definite proof of murder against them 
and that their condemnation was the result of 
political prejudice, both of them being members of 
the Communist party. Other Communist crim. 
inals, already under sentence of death, confesseq 
to the crime of which Sacco and Vanzetti haye 
been found guilty; but since they were anyway 
doomed to die their evidence is not necessarily 
trustworthy. Mr. Fuller, the Governor of Massg. 
chusetts, in dismissing the appeal, maintains that 
the two men were condemned after fair trial. Per. 
haps it will never be possible to arrive at the true 
facts. What is obvious is that the Sacco and 
Vanzetti affair has raised a storm of indignation 
not only in Left-wing circles throughout Europe, 
but also among most shades of opinion in Latin 
America. Latin American feeling, already exacer. 
bated by what it regards as the imperialism of the 
** Colossus of the North,’’ has not been slow to 
seize on the Sacco and Vanzetti affair as an excuse 
for anti-U.S. demonstrations, as the recent bomb 
explosion at the Statue of Liberty in the Argentine 
aptly demonstrates. 


It would be unfair to rush to conclusions from 
the latest failure of the R.A.F. machine piloted by 
Lieutenant Carr to break the world’s “‘ record” 
for a non-stop flight, but it certainly seems to have 
some bearing on the general question of 
mechanical efficiency in the Force, to which we 
refer elsewhere in this issue. Lately three 
American machines have flown from New York 
to Europe at the first attempt; the British flight 
which ended disastrously in the Danube on 
Tuesday was Mr. Carr’s third attempt, and all 
of them failed. Moreover, they were official 
flights, made under the direction of the Air 
Ministry. The effect on our air prestige of three 
consecutive official failures is bound to be damag- 
ing, and that is particularly unfortunate because, 
to be frank, the flights were undertaken with the 
object of improving it. If mechanical defects 
three times running deprive the nation of success 
in a venture on the preparation of which presum- 
ably every ounce of expert efficiency has been 
concentrated, it is entitled to ask whether the 
general level of technical efficiency in the Force is 
as high as it should be. 


The development of self-government in the East 
is a process of pulling up ungrown things to see 
how they are growing. India is to have its Com- 
mission in, possibly a little before, 1929; Ceylon 
is to be visited by a Commission at the end of this 
year. The main issue in Ceylon is very simple: 
the Singalese make up three-fourths of the populé 
tion, and in the interests of important minorities 
of Tamils, Malays, so-called Moors, to say nothing 
of the European creators of the island’s prosperity, 
it is impossible to have a general electorate. The 
sum of the voters in the communal and sectional 
electorates is necessarily very small, and the com 
cession of full self-government would amount ( 
the establishment of an oligarchy. What remains? 
Much more could be done in local government if 
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communal animosities could be subdued; but 


Pe & averywhere in the awakened East the cry is for 
ined jiamentary opportunities for a small number of 
hl intellectuals rather than for chances of doing the 
em 


sober and possibly tedious work that lies at hand. 
We hope the Commission will not yield to the 
yemptation to give Ceylon the apparatus of parlia- 
mentary government when it cannot recommend 


any substantial transfer of power to the chosen of 
have the electors. 
way 
arily 


In a week-end of motor accidents, the railways 
ae entitled to boast of having transported an 
enormous number of passengers without mishap. 
But railway traffic moves under strict discipline, 


and traffic under conditions largely anarchical, 
ation and the record of the roads will always be worse 
ae than that of the railways. Still, much could be 


done to improve the expectation of life of those 
who travel by road. For a beginning we would 


chy. fasten on chars-a-banc. What guarantee has the 
public at present that these vehicles are inspected 
oul thoroughly enough and at short enough intervals ? 


What assurance has it that the drivers, on Bank 
Holidays and other ‘‘ rush ’”’ periods, do not 
include men inexperienced in driving heavy cars 
and men over-worked? There is need of more 
stringent regulation, and the slowness of the 


ntine 


from Government to move in this matter is not 
creditable. 
have 
:  ® Opponents of birth control who yet feel that the 
te population of this country should be kept within 
York bounds might well agitate for a few additional 
ich Bank Holidays. In course of time there would be 
Si B results extremely interesting to the eugenist. 
"d al Those slain would be the persons who, whether 
fficial it mere restlessness or out of appetite for fresh 
Ai delight in rushing about in cars and chars-a- 
thea bane; those wholly unaffected in numbers would 
sail be Stay-at-homes. Thus we should eventually 
aaa develop into a nation in which home-loving 
th the eesons preponderated. Bank Holidays as we now 
sehocid have them originated with a scientist, but Lubbock 
uccess We had foreknowledge of an England in which 
&xcursion is complete without a corpse or at 
east a stretcher case. His successors in 
sientific research will have reason to bless 
call him for wealth of material when the “ boon” 
he secured the nation has produced its logical 
consequences. 
ie Eas @ The incidence of the Canadian Diamond Jubilee 
to se Bcommemoration with the visit to Canada of 
| Com- BHR.H. the Prince of Wales and Mr. Baldwin is 
com ahappy one. The Prince has struck the right note 
of B" his speech advocating the necessity of per- 
‘onal touch’ between the Crown and the 
opule Inions. As the result of the last Imperial 
norities Bonference the connecting link between the Old 
jothing : try and the Dominions is now forged directly 
a ythe Crown. Dominion status has been clearly 
efined. The Empire is an association of free 
-ctiona’ rations, all owing a common allegiance to the 
he a ing. The Prince of Wales has put all this into 
eer : €w glowing words. ‘‘ If some day it should fall 
— P r my lot to assume that high responsibility I trust 


may be found worthy of it.’’ 


PARTY PROSPECTS 


T was not to be expected that with so huge a 

majority Mr. Baldwin’s Government should 

ever be in danger of Parliamentary defeat, and 
the divisions which consume so much of Parlia- 
ment’s time have in the session that is just over 
been even less enlightening than usual. But for 
all that Parliament does supply the best test of 
whether a Government are doing well or ill. A 
Government may maintain their majority intact 
in every division, but if they are frequently defeated 
in the argument, no figures of division will save 
them from discredit. How does the Government, 
tried by that test, come out of the session? For a 
Government in their third year of power, 
amazingly well. They have never relied on 
mere weight of numbers, but, with one ex- 
ception, the superior weight of argument 
has been on their side. The passage of the 
Trade Union Bill has been one of the most aston- 
ishing examples in Parliamentary history of the 
triumph of argument. Even before the Bill was 
published the Labour Party threatened to oppose 
it whatever it was, and after its terms were pub- 
lished they denounced it as too bad for amend- 
ment and fit only for repeal. At the end of the 
session Labour was seen painting the lily and 
gilding the refined gold, and everyone now agrees 
that Labour has no intention, if it comes into 
power, of repealing or even amending the Act. 

That amazing change is due partly to the pains 
that the Government have taken to improve the 
drafting of the Bill during its progress, partly to 
the discovery by the Labour Party that the Bill 
was, on the whole, popular in the country. Its 
efforts to work up an agitation in the country com- 
pletely failed, and it became plain that the Govern- 
ment had in this Bill interpreted the mind of the 
average trade unionist better than his leaders. We 
cannot recall in modern Parliamentary history so 
complete an anti-climax in the opposition to any 
Bill, so signal a victory for quiet, serious argu- 
ment. The Labour leaders, mounted on the rank 
and file of trade unionists, have played the part of 
Balaam and his ass, and the ass in the story, it will 
be remembered, had the better of the argument, 
and was the wiser of the pair. 

But this Bill is not the only triumph of the kind 
in the last session. The Opposition began a furious 
agitation against the Government's policy in 
despatching troops to Shanghai, convinced that 
they had got a genuinely popular cry; but again 
they failed to read aright either the facts or the 
mind of the country. No sooner had Labour 
announced the complete capture of China by the 
Communists than the whole conspiracy ignomini- 
ously collapsed, and Nankin provided a small 
object lesson of what might have happened at 
Shanghai if Labour had had its way. Even the 
raid on Arcos has made no political capital for the 
Opposition, and, foolish as some of its incidents 
were made to appear, the Government’s action was 
seen to be just; time only can test its expediency. 

The one exception to the Parliamentary success 
of the Government has been in its House of Lords 
proposals, but here the decisive opposition came 
from the Conservatives themselves, and the episode 
shows the danger of an unwieldy majority rather 


than bad political intelligence. Nor had Mr. 
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Churchill the slightest difficulty in beating off the 
attacks on his Budget. Finally—and this is per- 
haps the best of all tests—it is clear that the Con- 
servative Party is now attracting the young 
political ability of the country. There is more 
independent political thought on the Conservative 
than on the Opposition benches, more signs of 
growth, less sterilizing dogma. All things con- 
sidered, we cannot recall a third session in which 
a Government have had so little real difficulty in 
meeting the attacks of the Opposition. 

The danger to the Government is not in any- 
thing that they have done, but in what they have 
failed to do. Their positive faults and mistakes 
have been few; their positive distinction and actual 
achievement somewhat less than the country had 
hoped. Notably is that the case in finance. Mr. 
Churchill’s Budget has been a popular success, for 
it avoids new taxation and raises money by ex- 
pedients that will hardly be felt by the country 
as a whole. In the circumstances he was wise in 
his ingenuity, for the country, after the strain of 
the coal stoppage, could not have endured any 
increase inits burdens. But Mr. Churchill, though 
the most entertaining, is not one of the great 
Chancellors, and there is not a sign that he is the 
financial reformer for whom the country is crying 
out. Expenditure, so far from falling, has risen 
forty millions a year since the Government came 
into power. This sort of thing cannot go on, for 
the most rigorous pruning of administrative ex- 
travagance cannot reduce our annual expenditure 
by more than a fraction of what has been added 
by the present Government. For economies even 
to keep pace with the automatic rise of expendi- 
ture, heroic efforts will be necessary; for a net 
reduction, drastic reforms amounting in many 
departments to revolution. Mr. Churchill has no 
difficulty in showing that the agitation against the 
civil service, which the ‘‘stunt’’ Press still keeps 
up, is foolish and in any case only affects a minute 
fraction of our total annual commitments. But he 
underestimates the severity with which the present 
burdens press, particularly on the middle classes, 
from which the Government derive their greatest 
strength in the country. Mr. Churchill has kept 
right with the banks, but the money market is 
not the principal market of the country: pro- 
duction is the main source of a nation’s wealth, 
and production in the great export industries 
(despite certain encouraging signs indicated 
towards the end of the session by Sir Philip Cun- 
liffe-Lister and Mr. Betterton) is languishing 
because excessive taxation is preventing us from 
producing as cheaply as our competitors. Correct 
and conventional finance will not solve this 
difficulty. 

Mr. Baldwin has spoken comparatively little 
during the past session. He has lost none of his 
personal hold on the party. He is still the repre- 
sentative of all that is mellow and of good repute 
in the great traditions of the Conservative Party. 
The only doubts are about his will power. It is 
one thing to hold views that are sane, original 
and enlightened; another thing to force their 
acceptance on the Party, to take risks for deep 
conviction, to override opposition when those 
crucial moments arise at which no compromise is 
possible but a definite decision one way or the 
other. Mr. Baldwin has several times shown that 
he has courage as well as balance, but it is not a 
constant characteristic, and the examples of energy 


and drive seem to have become rarer of late. He 
is not imposing his will on his Party so decisively 
and conclusively as would be good for it, and jp 
the result, men of far less ability and balance haye 
seemed to acquire a disproportionate amount of 
influence in the Party councils. The best h 
for the Party is that Mr. Baldwin should indulge 
his genius, rule with a stronger hand, and conquer 
the vacillation which philosophic doubt and ey. 
treme conscientiousness induce. Perhaps a reduc. 
tion in the size of the Cabinet, which is too lar 
would help to conquer the excessive departmental. 
ism which is the trouble of democratic gover. 
ment. There is much to be said, too, for the intro. 
duction of new men, especially among the Under 
Secretaries. A note of warning must be sounded, 
but only as an encouragement to stronger resoly. 
tion, and as an accompaniment to congratulation 
on a session which has exhibited a greater 
superiority of ministerial defence over Opposition 
attack than any since the war. 


AIR FORCE EFFICIENCY 
A TTENTION has been closely directed lately 


to the efficiency of the Royal Air Force, 

The manoeuvres over London last week 
proved fairly conclusively that the air defences of 
the capital are inadequate. That is largely the 
fault of circumstances: in the air the means of 
offence have outstripped those of defence. At the 
present time—whatever may be the case ten or 
twenty years hence—it is much easier to attack a 
city from the air than to defend it; even against 
a town with the most efficient and fully equipped 
defence system in the world, the attackers would 
have the advantage. London’s defence system 
cannot claim to’ be fully equipped : it is too small, 
and with taxation at its present level it is difficult 
to see where the money is to be found to enlarge it, 
particularly if the Geneva Conference fails to pro 
duce any naval economies. That being so, it is of 
the first importance that what there is of it should 
be of maximum efficiency. 

The question of efficiency affects not the defence 
squadrons only, or particularly, but the Air Force 
as a whole. For some time past there has beet 
considerable uneasiness on this point. People 
have been disturbed by the frequency with which 
accidents occur, and they have not found official 
reassurances wholly satisfactory. Much of the 
criticism that has been directed against the Fore 
has been demonstrably ill-informed ; some of it has 
been wilfully sensational. There was considerable 
force in the Prime Minister’s plea, when the matter 
was raised in the Commons some months ago, nd 
to weaken the moral of the men who are doing the 
job by persistent criticism of their performance; 
the country could take it from him that the R.AF. 
was all right; nothing was to be gained by 
publicity. But the conduct of the Air Force 1s# 
public concern, and casualties have recently grow? 
to such proportions that, with the best will in the 
world to avoid interfering unnecessarily 
embarrassing the authorities, it has become 
impossible to remain content with official assul 
ances. Some explanation is due. It is easv enough 


to be alarmist over a matter of this kind, but the 
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res are certainly disquieting. In 1925, the 
gumber of fatal crashes in the R.A.F. was 51; in 
1926, 85; in the first seven months and five days 
of the current year, 39—or more than 1.25 a week. 
That is a very high average of deaths. Is it the 
jowest compatible with all-round efficiency, or does 
it, on the contrary, indicate a lack of efficiency ? 
When we ask whether the number of casualties 
isthe lowest compatible with all-round efficiency, 
we have in mind the policy—to our mind a per- 
fectly sound policy—in accordance with which 
British flying officers are trained. That policy is 
to turn out a force of airmen trained to such a high 
itch of performance that it is, in airmanship, 
undoubtedly the superior of any other air force in 
the world. The courage, skill and daring of our 
airmen leave nothing to be desired; they are 
superb. In the course of training men to this level 
and maintaining them there it is unfortunately 
unavoidable that a good many should fall by the 
way. Put crudely, it is a matter of the survival 
of the fittest. In large part the heavy casualty list 
is the price we have to pay for keeping in perfect 
condition the finest human flying material in the 
world. Looked at in this way, few people, we 
imagine, however much shocked they may be by 
the death-roll, will deny that the policy is a right 
one. Comparison is sometimes made between the 
accident figures of civil and military aviation in 
this country. Such comparisons are unfair and 
useless. The first consideration of civil aviation 
is safety ; in military aviation, for obvious reasons, 
this is not so. Ina real sense the R.A.F. pilot is 
always on active service. 


But it is no good having the finest human 
material—indeed, it is actively wasteful—unless we 
also have the finest mechanical material. British 
aero-engines are the finest in the world, and the 
best British aeroplanes are as good as the best of 
other nations; obsolete machines are _ being 
methodically replaced, and on the whole the 
R.A.F. may be said to be well equipped. It is 
possible, however, that well equipped as it is, there 
a failure to get the maximum of efficiency out of 
its equipment; and here, very possibly, may be 
found an avoidable cause of accidents. It is also 
part of the R.A.F. training policy to turn out all- 
found men—men, that is to say, who, besides 
being first-class pilots, are skilled in mechanics, 
gunnery, and so on. But the mechanical side of 
aviation is so obviously vital and has grown so 
complex that the time may have come when, as 
suggested by the Air Correspondent of the Daily 
Mail, it would be wise to establish a special 
engineering body to deal exclusively with the 
mechanical side. It may well be true that, in these 
days of specialization, first-class flying is an all- 
time job. - 

There is much to be said for both plans. There 
are clear advantages in having at your disposal a 
force of pilots each of whom is technically expert, 
but there is more than a suspicion among those 
fonnected with aviation, including a number of 
Members of the R.A.F. itself, that this system 
Sometimes hinders that mechanical perfection on 
Which the safety of flying depends. It is not a 
question to be decided easily, but equally it is not 
one that can be lightly dismissed. It might be 


Wise to appoint a Commission to inquire into the 
whole matter. 


A LETTER FROM BERLIN 
[From Our Own CORRESPONDENT] 


Berlin, August 1 


ERMANY is seemingly prosperous, though the 

economic experts argue that this is merely a 

phase in her development, and that when it 
has passed there will be a grievous set-back. These 
experts admit that the works and factories on the 
whole are extremely well employed, but they assert 
that this is due to the growing purchasing power of 
the nation, and that when the urgent needs of the 
people are satisfied it will be very difficult to find a 
market for German manufactures. For the present 
the situation is most gratifying, as is shown by the 
rapid diminution of unemployment. On January 15 
last 1,839,875 persons were in receipt of full unem- 
ployment pay, on July 15 this number had been reduced 
to 439,000. The workers complain that their wages 
are inadequate, but it is mainly due to them that the 
nation is paying its way. Ten per cent. of their earn- 
ings is deducted every week, and paid at once into 
the national exchequer, and this contribution, with 
the yield of the taxes on essential food-stuffs, forms 
the bulk of the national income. 

Whatever may be the actual nature of the phase, 
it has completely altered the aspect of the country. 
The people are undoubtedly happier than they have 
been for many decades; they are not only able to live 
and to dress better, but they dress more brightly, and 
they move about as if they were enjoying freedom. 
The younger generation, in particular, has adopted 
an entirely new mode of life. The liberation from 
restraint, that was one result of the Revolution, was 
at first abused in various ways and perhaps naturally, 
but common sense is prevailing, and a healthy free- 
dom is asserting itself. Some difficulty was at first 
experienced in finding a substitute for the military 
training of the young men, but they have now taken 
the matter into their own hands. They now devote 
themselves passionately to athletics of all kinds; they 
have discovered the pleasure and the advantages of 
taking exercise in the open air, and the young women 
have followed their example. 

Germans are also pleased that the outside world no 
longer gives them the cold shoulder. Very many of 
them can afford to travel sbroad, and these fortunate 
persons bring back the news that the German is 
welcomed everywhere. The crowning triumph is that 
Belgium is again glad to see Germans in her water- 
ing-places, and Germans in their thousands are taking 
advantage of the opportunity to visit the bathing- 
places on their one-time enemy’s coasts. For a long 
time past Germans have met with a cordial reception 
in France, and Berliners are really gratified by the 
fact that French railway ‘and shipping companirs 
have opened a tourist agency in Unter den Linden. 
Great efforts have been made also to induce foreigners 
to visit Berlin and other places of interest in Germany, 
and these have been to a great extent successful. 
Americans are again filling the first-class Berlin hotels, 
and are spending money freely in other places men- 
tioned in their guide-books. Baden-Baden, for the 
first time for many years, declares that it is satisfied, 
and many other well-known holiday and health 
resorts will tell the same tale when the summer is 
over. 

The general improvement is manifesting itself also 
outwardly in Berlin. The suburban railway system is 
being electrified and entirely reorganized at enormous 
expense. The electric underground railway is spread- 
ing in all directions, and other means of communica- 
tion are being improved and developed. In Berlin the 
whole underground electric railway system, the tram- 
ways, and the omnibuses are municipal property. At 
the beginning of this year a uniform fare of twenty 
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pfennigs (twopence halfpenny) was introduced, for 
which sum a passenger can travel across the whole of 
Berlin, from the outskirts of one suburb to the out- 
skirts of the opposite one. The passenger can change 
once with his ticket, either into another omnibus or 
tram, or into the underground railway, though he must 
always follow the same direction. This scheme has 
been unexpectedly successful, and the municipal 
exchequer will reap much benefit. 

Berlin already claims again, and no doubt with con- 
siderable justice, to be the cleanest city in Europe. The 
public buildings, too, and the business and private 
houses, are everywhere being renovated and enlarged, 
and a new architectural era has begun. The streets 
are being adapted to the increasing traffic. Still 
another cause for satisfaction is the prospect of a 
good harvest. 

Whether the political situation shows encouraging 
signs depends on the attitude of the person who views 
it. One thing is certain, namely, that the Nationalists 
are regaining power. It may be an exaggeration to 
say that the Republicans are weakening, but there are 
evidences of dissension among them. The Socialists 
are undoubtedly pressed forward in excess of their 
chosen pace by the radical element among them, and 
the consequent desire to assert their power is causing 
them to rub up against the non-Socialist Republicans. 
Strong as Socialism is in Germany, it is not in a 
position to impose its will on the whole nation. Tha 
non-Socialist elements among the other Republican 
parties would, perhaps, not form a solid phalanx 
against an attempt at Socialist domination, but they 
would prevent its accomplishment. The antagonism 
between the two schools of thought and standpoints 
is as keen as ever; it manifests itself in a quiet but 
gigantic struggle. Time seems to be on the side of 
the Republican idea, which exerts an assuaging 
influence between Nationalism and Socialism, but the 
situation is still highly charged with electricity, and 
any serious attempt on the part of the Nationalists to 
assert their gain of power very firmly might so arouse 
the Socialists that an explosion would result. It looks, 
however, as if there were sufficient men of weight in 
the ranks of the non-Socialist parties to prevent 
Nationalist action of a kind that would be regarded 
by the other side as provocative. 


THE LAKE 
By RoseMAaRY BLACKADDER 


VER the edge of the boat I look down into the 

sky. These quiet clouds, so heavily chiselled, 

so deeply shadowed, surely they must sink 
down into the white space, the blue emptiness—down 
and down till they come to—what? What is this 
vague and unsubstantial world, this echo of the light? 
It is not there, and it is there. 

The quivering air, the mountains glaring with 
unmelted snows, the blue forest, breaking here and 
there into silver points of light where birch leaves 
tremble, the green valley holding farms and people 
and beasts to its heart like cherished toys, tiny 
wooden houses, Lilliputian cows, horses and children 
and dogs : they live and move and have a watery, airy 
being quite apart from their brothers on the hard, dry 
earth. They are the same, but not the same. 

They move upside down, like people in Australia or 
Java. They are quite silent. The birds never sing 
among these dim, blue branches, the cowbells make 
no sleepy, clanking sound, the woodcutter chips noise- 
lessly at the dusty junipers and there is no shout from 
the little boys running far down there to bathe. To 
bathe in what? When land-children swim in the water 
do these water-babies plunge into the air? Do they 
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shiver too, when it comes up to their knees and the, 
duck in, all gasping, and strike out bravely with thei, 
pale arms? If they do, then how bravely. The perik 
of the noisy air are surely more dreadful than those o 
the water, and how far more noise mosquitoes, spit, 
ful and persistent, make than shy fishes and harmley 
water bugs. But can they do it? How do they get i 
and how clamber back to the lake again? Or do the 
turn automatically into land-children, solid and stolid, 
and go home to supper with the rest? 

All other contact with the hum-drum world thy 
walks the right way up breaks the spell and shatter 
the quiet lake life. Suddenly a fish jumps. _Its bright 
body flashes for a second in the air. Plop! The moy, 
tains tremble and crack, great rifts appear in th 
clouds, the forests bend and sway. What a storm jp 
the flick of a tail. Or a wind comes down and touchy 
the water and everything is wiped away like a cha. 
coal drawing. You are left rocking in your bog 
alone, and the lake is emptied of its lovely things 
void and empty, like Rosamond’s purple jar. The jar, 
as reasonable people pointed out when it was too late, 
was never purple. These hills and houses in th 
water, your face in the mirror, do not exist. Hoy 
baffling, how intriguing is this mystery of reflection, 
It cannot be destroyed by any disquisition of th 
scientists, for all their explaining only opens the door ty 
new marvels. ‘‘ This angle,’’ they croak, ‘‘ that angle, 

Refractions. ... Rays.’’ And then, when 
stop, they expect you to stop marvelling, because they 
have arrived at sources that are natural, ultimate, 
fundamental—a whole string of words. What couli 
be less ultimate than an angle, less fundamental tha 
a refraction, luring us on with the thousand mysteris 
of its delicate balance and exact proportion? For th 
nice order of the universe (that only begins at the end 
of pedagogic brains) is surely the most amazing thing 
about it. 

And however childish are the causes of rays ani 
refractions, no one can deny that it is charming tok 
able to see so clearly something that has no being d 
its own. So, sometimes, sitting casually in the Rotonk 
or Déme, or any public place where mirrors hang hap 
hazard on the walls, suddenly you look up and see 
face in the glass, and yet, when you stare about you, 
it is not there. From round the corner something ca 
be reflected that you cannot see. How strange ther, 
if suddenly, looking over the boat, you saw the fac 
of the Angel Gabriel, or Paolo or Francesca peering 
at you, mirrored from what we are taught to hopes 
Up or fear is Down. Hosts of heavenly things « 
things infernal, trooping past darkly as in a glass; 
Odin and Thor and Freja, the restless hovering of the 
Valkyrie’s wings, sturdy giants, lumbering, lumping 
Trolls. But you might see them and refuse to sé 
them. How strange,’ you might say, ‘‘ are thes 
clouds, these shadows in the water,’’ and think m 
more of it. And that would be just as well, becaus, 
if you recognized them for what they were, you might 
wish to take hold of these cold hands, to follow thi 
far procession. And then who knows what might no 
happen? How many are the immortals who fell victim 
to this same spell—Narcissus deaf to Echo’s pleading, 
Esop’s dog on the bridge, the Queen with her murro 
on the wall, and Alice in her looking-glass. It § 
dangerous to gaze too long, dangerous to look at whi! 
you can never have or make your own. ; 

Poor Rosamond. outside the shop, worshipping * 
lovely Tyrian colour. ‘‘ Which will you have,” sai 
her Mamma, in, I am sure, a disagreeable, moral sot 
of voice, ‘‘the jar or the shoes?’’ Natty ladies’ boot 
ings for your feet, or that vague and shining purple 
for your heart’s delight? Alas, poor Rosamond! She 
fell even as Narcissus, victim to her illusion, striving, 
how stupid, how wrong, after the unattainable. ™ 
one said to her, ‘‘ Beware! Its loveliness is wate 
and unreal, you cannot grasp it or ever hold it in you 
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two hands.’’ We, of course, know better. ‘‘ Illusions ! 
illusions !’’ preceptors have sighed at us as they shook 
their heads. ‘‘ Keep your eyes open and your nose in 
front of you. Two times two are four and business is 
business and time is money, and look before you leap, 
and none of this Johnny-head-in-the-air nonsense of 
echoes and images and shadows.”’ 

But here, where the boat drifts, the long shadow of 
§t. Olaf has really darkened the water, for the wisest 
and most accurate of old men will tell you that he 
stood on that rock, and preached Christianity to the 

ple. He could be heard plainly by those who lived 
on the furthest hills all round the lake (a great tribute 
to his elocution) and rammed home his doctrines by 
burning the farmyards of unbelievers. On these terms 
it is not surprising that a tradition of ardent 
Christianity still lingers round the lake, and that even 
a Troll was moved to build a church. He held a com- 
petition with another Troll and when he was beaten 
he burst (a nervous habit peculiar to irritated Trolls), 
leaving the church tower unfinished. And that must 
be true, because there it is, planked up with make- 
shift boards instead of beautiful grey stones. Close 
by the church stands the pastor’s house, the walls 
wide and white, the friendly windows shaded by lilac 
trees. One hundred years ago the lady of this house 
js reputed to have gone off with a raggle-taggle gypsy. 
Tall and dark and beautiful (no doubt) with earrings 
and fiddle and all, he sang her heart into his shabby 
pocket and then took her to live in a cave, just a little 
beyond the stone where good St. Olaf endeavoured to 
inculcate Christian morality. A proper gypsy would 
surely have thought of something better—stolen a 
horse from the king himself and galloped her up to 
the snows of the North Cape, or set sail in a (stolen) 
ship for St. Lofoten Islands, or even caravaned the 
roads through Finland and Siberia to far Cathay. Not 
this one. He set up house in a hole in that draughty 
tock. You can see it from the boat. There the poor 
lady lived for many weeks; there she heard the church 
bells and her children calling under the lilacs; 
and there, doubtless, as she gutted the daily fish or 
skinned the squirrel, delicious aromas would be wafted 
from her own kitchen where her own cook prepared 
waffler, crisp and brown with cinnamon, creamy fléte 
grét, and jule kake stuffed with raisins. Alas! alas! 
for her warm feather bed. 

Then the neighbours found her out (as who would 
not and her living in open sin right under the nose of 
the church?) and held district meetings and parish 
councils and Guild of Hope Unions and sessions and 
discussions, till at last they took action and drove her 

, very properly, with sticks and with stones and 
all the paraphernalia of righteous indignation. Away 
she went with her gypsy, into the snow and the dark. 

Twenty years later (or thirty if you will) a knock 
at the door of the friendly white house. ‘‘ Come in,”’ 
says the pastor, old now, and short of sight. ‘‘ Warm 
yourself by my fire.’’ In comes a beggar woman, bent 
and broken with the rough years, and crouches herself 
in the chimney corner. The wind shrieks at the door 
and the lilacs beat their bare fingers on the window 
panes. Inside, the room is warm, and bright with 
tandies. They bring her food, steaming and delicious 
and a soft shawl for her shoulders. They ask her 
Who she is, from where she has come. But she says 
nothing and stays crouched up by the fire. In the 
Morning they find her there, dead. An_ initialed 
wedding ring is on her withered finger, so that the 
pastor, who has not recognized her, knows her then. 
Another purple jar. 

The clergyman’s wife with a plain gold ring, Nar- 
ssus with his empty pond, and AZsop’s dog with a 

me that was no bone but a damp cheating counter- 
feit, bait that drowned him and turned Narcissus into 
4 rooted vegetable. What is it all about? Ask the 
Fosse Grimen, the water Kelpie, who lurks at the 
bottom of the lake. 


MRS. MARKHAM ON THE ECLIPSE 


By HILarreE BELLOc 


Tommy: Pray, dear Mamma, can you tell us, what 
is an eclipse? 

Mrs. MarkHAM: Your question, my dear child, 
is intempestive. Had it been framed some few weeks 
ago, it would have had a more topical interest. 

Mary: Could they have changed the time of the 
eclipse, Mamma? 

Mrs. MARKHAM: No, my dear child. It is not in 
the power of man to do so. 

Tommy (interrupting): I heard a master at school 
say that the laws of Nature are immutable. 

Mary: What could he know about it! 

Tommy: More than you, anyhow! 

Mrs. MARKHAM: Children, children! 

Tommy: But Mamma, are the laws of Nature 
immutable? 

Mrs. MarkHAM: To begin with, Thomas, do you 
know what the word ‘‘ immutable ’’ signifies? 

Tommy: No, Mamma. 

Mrs. Markuam (triumphantly): Then, my dear, it 
would be of little use for me to offer you any further 
explanation. Let us pass on at once to eclipses. An 
eclipse, my children, is occasioned by the intervention 
of the moon between the sun and the earth. The dark 
body of the moon, in a total eclipse, such as that we all 
enjoyed so heartily a few weeks since, wholly cuts off 
the light of the sun for some short time, during which 
most interesting phenomena are observable, including 
the corona. . . 

Tommy (eagerly): I know all about those, Mamma. 


I heard Uncle Arthur say the other day that they had: 


managed to get them across the foot-lights and every 
fool thought it grand to ask for a corona. 

Mrs. MarkHamM: I don’t know what you mean, 
Tommy, and I doubt whether you do yourself. Your 
Uncle Arthur was perhaps alluding to the typewriter 
of that name. It seems to me most unlikely, for I 
am sure it would be no foolish man who invested in 
so admirable an instrument. 

Mary (bewildered): Mamma, I confess I am wholly 
at a loss. What have eclipses and moons got to do 
with typewriters, and why... 

Mrs. Markuam (impatiently): My dear children, if 
you would allow me to pursue my explanation without 
these perpetual interruptions I should long ago have 
been able to give you some explanation of the 
phenomena. The moon, then, as I was saying, com- 
ing between the sun and the earth, wholly obscures 
the former body, and casts a dark shadow which 
passes rapidly from one place to another; and there- 
fore this year we were (in the inscrutable designs of 
Providence) so favoured as to observe it. Sueh a 
sight will not be seen again for seventy-two years. 

Tommy: But, Mamma, how do they know that there 
will be another eclipse like this in seventy-two years. 

Mrs, MarKHAM: Wise men, my dear Tommy, are 
able to calculate these things to a nicety, and as the 
laws of Nature are immutable . 

Mary (spitefully): There you are, Tommy. 

Mrs. Markuam (continuing): We can forecast all 
these majestic processes in the heavens with absolute 
certitude. 

Mary: Will eclipses ever stop, Mamma? 

Mrs. MARKHAM: We are told, my dear, that the 
time will come when the heavens will be rolled up like 
a scroll... 

Tommy: What’s a scroll? 

Mary: Oh, Mamma, do stop him asking questions 
all the time. We shall never get any further ! 

Tommy: Anyhow, Mamma, if the heavens roll up, 
everything will jamb, won’t it? 

Mrs. MarkHamM (severely): ‘‘ Jamb”’ is not the 
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word I should have used, my dear, but undoubtedly 
the present order will give way in the designs of 
Providence to some other, and even diviner scheme. 

Tommy (triumphantly): Then, Mamma, I don’t see 
how we can tell what is going to happen in seventy- 
two years’ time! 

Mary (anxiously): It’s long odds, isn’t it, Mamma, 
that we shall peter out before that? 

Mrs. MarkHAM: You must not say ‘‘ long odds,’’ 
my dear. It is a very vulgar expression. 

Tommy: But, Mamma, papa used it the other day. 
Don’t you remember he said even nowadays it was 
long odds against their putting a cad like that into 
an embassy. He was talking about... 

Mrs. Markuam (hastily interrupting): My dear, 
many things are allowable in gentlemen of your papa’s 
age which are not allowable in little boys and girls. 
Meanwhile, we were talking about eclipses. 

Tommy (suddenly): Mamma, who invented eclipses? 

Mrs. Markuam: I have always heard, my dear, that 
a gentleman called Galileo invented eclipses : but they 
were perfected of course by our own great country- 
man, Sir Isaac Newton. 

Mary: Galileo, Mamma? What a funny name! 

Mrs. MarKHAM: Yes, my dear. I am sorry to say 
he was an Italian. None the less, he has remarkable 
achievements to his credit, and his name is most dis- 
tinguished—for a foreigner. Moreover, we should all 
revere him, because he was tortured by the Inquisition. 

Tommy (much interested): How was he tortured, 
Mamma? 

Mrs. Markuam: I don’t precisely know, my dear, 
but I suppose with the usual tortures. 

Tommy (still more interested): Do you mean, 
Mamma, the thumbscrew, or the rack, or the boot, or 
the knotted rope, or... 

Mrs. Markuam (coldly): You appear, my dear 
Tommy, to have made a special study of these things. 

Mary: I think all this is horrible, Mamma, and we 
don’t want to hear about it, do we. Did they burn 
poor Mr. Galileo alive? 

Mrs. MarkuamM: I don’t think so, my dear, but I 
am not quite sure. 

Mary: But did they do all those things to him 
because he invented eclipses? 

Mrs. MarknaM: Yes, my dear. You must know 
that at that time most people were in the densest 
ignorance of natural phenomena, and they thought 
that any novelty in them was impious. And that is 
why Mr. Galileo, when he invented eclipses, was so 
cruelly treated. But now that we recognize how useful 
eclipses are to all of us, we very rightly denounce those 
who attempted to impede so progressive a step. 

Mary : And what did Sir Isaac Newton do, Mamma? 

Mrs. MarkKHaM: He did a hundred things, my dear. 
He invented the laws of gravity, and started the Bank 
of England, and I seem to have heard that he had 
something to do with the building of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, or at any rate Greenwich Hospital, but he 
also, as I have told you, perfected eclipses. 

Mary: Have you ever seen an eclipse, Mamma? I 
mean, besides this last one? 

Mrs. MarkuaM: Do you refer to solar eclipses alone, 
my dear? and if so to a total eclipse, or an annular, or 
perhaps a partial eclipse? 

Mary (humbly): Any kind you like, Mamma. 

Mrs. MarkuaM: I have seen more than one lunar 
eclipse, but hitherto no total solar eclipse. I have, 
however, seen one partial eclipse. It happened about 
fifteen years ago, and just at the same time there was 
a terrible accident at sea, when a ship called the 
Titanic went down, and even then there were some 
people left so superstitious that they thought the 
eclipse had something to do with the wreck ! 

Mary: Oh! Mamma, how silly! What can eclipses 
have to do with shipwrecks ! 

Mrs, MarkHAm (approvingly): You are right, my 


dear. The heavenly bodies have no influence upon earthly 
doings. But alas! there is no end to superstition even 
in these days of great scientists like Sir Oliver Lodge 
Tommy : Did the Germans sink the Titanic, Mamma? 
Mrs. MarKHAM: No, my dear. The Titanic was 
one of those boats which the Germans did not sink, 
though it was very large and full of people who haj 
done them no harm. 

Tommy: Why did they not sink it then, Mamma? 
Mrs. MARKHAM: That, my dear, would take a | 
time to answer; but you must remember that the 
Germans were not always as wicked as they wer 
during the Great War; indeed, until the declaration 
of war, they were the best people in the world, after 
ourselves, as they have again become since the peace: 
and I don’t think the Germans would have wante 
to sink the Titanic at that time, even if they had had 
every opportunity. 

Tommy: But, Mamma, why is it superstitious tp 
think that the eclipse had something to do with the 
sinking of the Titanic? 

Mary: Boo! 

Tommy (persisting): But, Mamma, are we quite 
certain that the eclipse... 

Mrs. Markuam (peremptorily): Yes ! Quite certain! 
I tell you again—and please remember it—we ca 
always be quite certain that the heavenly bodies hav 
nothing whatever to do with what happens on this 
earth. 

Mary (spitefully to Tommy): I thought as much! 

Tommy: Was anybody saved from the Titanic, 
Mamma? 

Mrs. Markuam: Yes, my dear, I am glad to sa 
that a great many people were saved. Some of them, 
wealthier and therefore better educated, owed their 
safety to their own foresight and intelligence. For 
when they heard privately from one of the offices 
that the ship was sinking, before anybody else knew 
of it, they got off safely in boats, and as the night 
was calm they escaped the disaster that befell their 
fellows. 

Mary: I am heartily glad to hear that, Mamma! 
Can you tell us the names of any of these gallant 
people ? 

Mrs. MarkHam: My dear, we are never allowed to 
mention the names of those who have done such noble 
deeds, for it is not in the spirit of our race to boast 
of their achievements. 

Tommy: I hope, dear Mamma, if ever I am ini 
shipwreck, I shall be able to get off in a boat quietl 
before any of the rest of the people know anything 
about it. 

Mary (enthusiastically): Oh! so do I, Mamma! 

Mrs. Markuam (rising): Yes, my dear children, | 
hope you will both have this good _fortutt 
should you ever find yourselves in like terrible 
circumstances. Meanwhile, that is all you need t 
know about eclipses. 

Tommy: Was there not once a horse called Eclipse! 

Mrs. Markuam (cutting him short): My ded 
Tommy, No! I cannot pursue the matter any longét 

Tommy (persisting): But, Mamma, are there m0 
some things called the Eclipse Stakes? 

Mrs. Markus (firmly): I have already told you that 
we will not pursue the subject further. And I dos! 
see how a little boy of your age can know much abott 
racing. 

Tommy: Then, Mamma, will you not talk to & 
about racing next time, for I have long desired ® 
make a more intimate acquaintance with this pastime 

Mrs. Marxuam (hesitating): There are, perhaps 
some aspects of this fine old English sport which | 
might put before you without deleterious consequencé® 
We will, therefore, my dear children, if you will remit 
me, upon the next occasion when I shall convey us 
information to you, discuss the better aspects of thes 


brief but spirited equestrian contests. 
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1927 
thy THE ARTIST 
even 
me By J. B. PRIESTLEY 
> Was 
sink, DO not think I have met a happier man 
> had | see last twelve months than the artist 
| visited the other week. The thought 
~ of him keeps joggling through my mind 
- ike a pleasant tune. I called to see him 
were @ because I happened to be near the York- 
ratio @ shire dale in which he lives, and | wanted to 
afte @ buy a drawing or two from him. I had seen work 
of his in London, delightful little water-colours, 
vantel  jike enchanted windows opening for me on the 
id had moors and fells, the grey humped bridges, the fan- 
astically walled fields, of Yorkshire. Water-colour 
us tv ® is the medium that pleases me most, particu- 
th the larly in English landscape, where it gives, as 
nothing else can give, the soft radiance of our 
quite | o™M countryside, the mild play of light and shade, 
the mingling of rain and sunshine, the misty 
ertain! | ~meadows and the plum-bloom of the hills. If I lived 
ve can assome of my friends do, exiled in some empty 
s have and baking place over the sea, I should never have 
yn the courage to possess a good water-colour of 
English country, for if I had it I should want to 
nuch! § dive through the little window, back into the haw- 
Vitanic, @ thorn shade or the glimmer of twilit fields. I 
admit that water-colours of this quality want—as 
an people say—a bit of doing. Yet I know nothing 
d their that announces itself so clearly as a good water- 
For colour, or perhaps I should say what seems to me 
offices (& @good water-colour. Such a one—and you can see 
e knew the family likeness in all the good ones whether 
e night they were painted yesterday or a hundred and 
sll their twenty years ago—seems as easy and happy as a 
shepherd’s or a sailor’s remark about the weather ; 
lamma!® itis, indeed, just like that, a knowing and loving 
gallant eye cocked at things; and there is always weather 
in your good, true water-colour, for though it 
pe appears the simplest but deftest little pattern of 
" call light and shade, the moment’s play of colour 
caught and fixed for ever by a miracle of pigment 
am in ig ad camel-hair and water, just a few washes on a 
t quietly bit of paper, yet looking at it you know at once 
anything i What it would feel like to be walking there and the 
very smell of the place is in your nostrils. But 
ma ! this—you will understand—is not art criticism, 
ildren, | which I leave to persons more sensitive and 
fortutt learned. 
terri §©Well, I liked the man’s work, felt sure I should 
need  likehim, and so I paid my call, climbing up from 
Eclips! one dale, losing myself in the clouds for half an 
My dew hour or so, and then descending into another 
y longet lovely long green valley, filled with limestone 
here ni “lills, bare slopes, and tiny grey villages, in which 
the cottages were huddled together like sheep in 
| you tha Winter and for the very same reason. In this dale, 
J I dost ina bungalow perched on the hillside, I found 
ich abou him. He was the very man I expected him to be, 
and that fact alone made me happy, not because 
lk to "i itflattered my judgment, but because it seemed to 
lesired "i steady life, give it a shape and purpose for once. 
| are” € are times when we are weary of piquancy, 
nich | Odd contrasts, the unexpected, when we are not 
equences Pleased to find once more that the admired poet 
“ill remist looks and talks like a butcher; thus I was glad to 
vey usefijy %@ that the artist resembled the man I had ima- 
s of the Sined behind his pictures. He was not, of course, 


a bearded, velvet-jacketed creature. No water- 


colourist, tramping and bicycling scores of miles 
over the Pennines every week, could possibly look 
like that. My man was bluff and weathered, a 
robust middle-aged fellow, with a shock of greying 
curly hair, a round red face, little dancing eyes, 
with a homely accent that had vowels as broad as 
the Yorkshire acres. His wife, who was small and 
round and excitable, ready to set out tea and 
scones or talk about pictures and places or pack a 
little bag for a journey to Samarkand first thing in 
the morning, was the very Eve for this large 
simple Adam, and it was easy to see that they had 
been the closest of companions for twenty years 
or so and that they were very happy together. 

He had, I believe, been in business for many 
years and must have been past forty when he 
decided (and I can imagine the two of them talking 
it over many and many a night) to leave his office 
or little warehouse for ever and turn professional 
artist. They were childless people, whose wants 
were few, and it would not be difficult for them to 
live on very little. To this day, I do not sup- 
pose it costs the two of them more than about 
three pounds a week in all, when they are living 
in their bungalow. Two or three times a year, 
however, they set out on their travels, to give him 
a change of painting country, and they talk of 
these places they visit, it might be Wells or 
Whitby, as you might talk of Bucharest or Baku, 
and as they talk you can see them walking 
together down these distant streets, him with his 
book and box and little curved pipe and the 
“* missis ”’ trotting briskly by his side and missing 
nothing, having all manner of tiny adventures. 

He is beginning to sell his work now, and like a 
sensible man he prefers to sell what he can in his 
own studio and not through dealers, who will 
charge twenty-five guineas sometimes for what he 
himself will let you have for five. (By the way, 
artists ought to set up co-operative shops in all 
the large towns, shops in which their work is 
always displayed and can be bought at a reason- 
able price. Shops are much better than exhibi- 
tions. If all the people who have between five 
hundred and two thousand pounds a year could 
be persuaded into becoming art patrons, if only 
to the extent of ten or fifteen guineas a year, what 
a difference it would make! The trouble is that 
art is treated as if it were a rich man’s plaything, 
and the artists themselves are partly to blame.) 
Well, he pulled out drawers and unfastened port- 
folios and so produced dozens and dozens of draw- 
ings, shaking his head over some, smiling at 
others, occasionally muttering something about 
“a nice tone,’’ and for ever kept on lighting his 
little curved pipe. Meanwhile, we passed through 
agonies of indecision; and enjoyed ourselves 
immensely. There was an interval too during 
which we all retired to a delightful veranda, 
covered in with glass, which faced the broad valley 
and showed us a pageant of sunlight and cloud and 
woods and distant moorland; and there we drank 
tea and ate scones and listened to the wind shout- 
ing down the dale. I have always longed for a 
veranda or balcony, one that looked out upon 
either the sea or some North-country landscape, 
for a man in such a place feels sheltered and at 
home and is yet able to let his spirit go roaming ; 
he is at once on his own hearth and yet over the 
hills and far away. 

Much as I enjoyed the work I saw there, work 
so honest and sane and yet sensitive, delicate, I 
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enjoyed the artist himself still more. He seemed 
to me one of those rarest of creatures, a happy 
man. Many people, of course, reach a kind of 
contentment, but frequently it is simply because 
they are rather piggy. But this man was anything 
but piggy, and he was clearly living in the spirit 
just as he was living in the flesh. He had found 
the work he wanted to do, and he was happy doing 
it. At times, of course, he must be dissatisfied 
with himself, but never, I think, radically dissatis- 
fied, never touching anything that could be called 
despair, only feeling that the last two or three 
drawings were bad and that he must really try to 
do better. 

He had nothing of that restless and 
insatiable vanity which is the curse of the artistic 
life, which sometimes annoys me so much that I 
want to denounce myself and most of my fellow- 
writers as a set of performing monkeys. There 
are times when I feel that the literary life is really 
and truly a dog’s life, since it consists so largely 
in jumping about and barking and asking for a 
pat on the head. Much should be forgiven us, 
however, because of our dreary and unnatural 
occupation, which keeps us indoors churning away 
our thoughts and fancies, and lacks bustle and 
chat and a cheerful activity of the body. The 
artist, on the other hand, is not only able to create, 
but he is also able to potter, and there is health 
for him in the quick little movements of his hands. 
Moreover, he is in a better position than the writer 
to estimate the worth of what he is doing. In 
addition, if he is a water-colourist and a landscape 
man, his work takes him out into the open, on to 
the moors, down through the woods, to the bridge 
or the church or the old mill, and he can let the 
sun and wind and rain cleanse him of all sick 
fancies; he can enjoy the whole spread and bloom 
of things, without feeling that he is idling. And 
if he has to think, it is only thought directed to 
one certain end; his material is not thought; so 
that he is at liberty to think for fun or not think 
at all, just as he pleases. His art is such that he 
may remain as simple as a child and yet create fine 
work; and, indeed, I cannot help feeling that 
water-colour demands a simple, unsophisticated 
soul, filled with happy wonder and content to 
mirror the beauty of the world, without asking 
questions and tormenting itself; it is a form of art 
that might have come out of Eden, and perhaps 
has never left it. 

The modern consciousness is compelled to 
seek other mediums, and _ water-colours, like 
lilting songs and tunes, are not in the 
movement. My acquaintance the artist is clearly 
whole worlds away from the movement; he and 
his little curved pipe and his homely speech and 
his water-colours with ‘‘a nice tone”’ and his 
Carlyle and Ruskin and old romances and his 
smiling wife and his happy simplicity are really 
anachronisms; he is only just such another as 
David Cox, dead these seventy years; and it is 
obvious that in the rapid progress of thought and 
art and life, he has been left far behind. But I 
cannot help thinking that he seems to have been 
left in a better place than the one they appear to 
be heading for, in a place where it is possible to 
be innocent and industrious and happy. 


{| Competitors are again reminded that solutions 
which reach the Editor later than the time specified in 
the rules are automatically disqualified. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


I The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression, 

I Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the sam 
week, should reach him by the first post on Wednesday, 


THE FARM WORKER’S FUTURE 


SIR,—Mr. Easterbrook thinks that farm wage 
ought to be higher. Well, so do many people on th 
Wages Committees, who do their best to put their 
views into practice, with the result that it is poy 
impossible to grow corn on second-class land withoy 
losing money. The average consumer will not pay 
the fraction of a farthing more for home-grow 
produce—he goes for the cheapest article which yjj 
suit his purpose—so we English agriculturists have ty 
compete with Overseas producers whose land is no 
overburdened with rates and taxes, as is ours, ang 
who, in many cases, employ sweated labour. 

In producing the necessaries of life the rewards of 
labour must always bear some relation to the values 
of the goods produced, and at the present moment of 
low prices the farm-worker is getting more than his 
strictly economic share. 

This is a sentimental age, and people hesitate to tell 
‘* a plain, unvarnished tale,’’ for fear of offending the 
democracy, but the truth is that the English farm. 
worker is better off to-day than he has ever been 
before. In East Anglia, for instance, wages are more 
than double the rate per hour—and the money rate per 
hour is the only rational way of reckoning them— 
which they were thirty years ago, while the worker 
all enjoy substantial boons in the way of Health 
Insurance, Old Age Pensions, Widows’ Pensions, 
Compensation for Accidents, and ‘‘ Free ”’ Education, 
for the first three of which they only pay partially, 
and for the last of which they pay nothing at all. In 
regard to the first four boons, the contributions of the 
employer and of the State—that is, of the taxpayer— 
may surely be reckoned as worth at least 8s. per week 
to the married farm worker, while if he has four 
children of school age he costs the providers of rates 
and taxes at least £80 a year for elementary 
education alone. 

Mr. Easterbrook looks forward to a higher standard 
of living for wage-earners generally, with, of course, 
higher wages. Unfortunately, there seems little 
prospect of this with the coal trade, the iron trade, 
and the engineering trade—not to mention other 
industries—in the depths of depression and the balance 
of trade moving steadily against us. Indeed, with 
taxation £18 12s. 6d. per head, against £4 6s. 54. 
before the war, and rates steadily rising, it looks as 
though we were heading for a catastrophe. 

I am, etc., 
F. Ryper 


Scarcroft, near Leeds 


SIR,—As the son of an agricultural labourer I get 
a good deal of amusement from the writings of the 
pundits, ancient and modern, who devote their energies 
to ‘‘ teaching their maternal relative the art of imbib 
ing oviparous nourishment.’? They spend much ink 
in disputing as to whether the condition of the labourer 
is ‘‘ desperate ’’ or ‘‘ hopeless,’’ when it is neither. 

Within a hundred yards of the spot where I write 
are the comfortable cottages of two agricultural 
labourers, containing three bedrooms, a parlour, fitted 
with ‘‘ wireless,’’ a kitchen, and outhouse. No. 1 has 
a wife and two children; his wages are 32s. per week. 
His wife, a good cook, earns a few shillings extra. 
They have a good garden and small allotment close at 
hand; an allowance of milk free, and eggs at market 
price. A rent of 5s., and no tram or rail fare to pay 
daily, leaves this family quite as well off as the skilled 
engineer in town with 57s. a week. 
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Next coor lives a man and wife with a grown-up 
son and daughter. The man, a first-class hand of the 
old school, gets £2 a week. His wife by washing, 
and assisting mine in household work, makes another 
ws. The son earns £1: he is but a lad; the daughter 
fs. They too have a garden, allotment, eggs and 
milk on the same terms as their neighbour. Their 
income, when rent is paid, is the equivalent of £4 a 
week. Offer these men a small holding, and 
they will decline with thanks. To me they would 

bly say ‘‘ Baint such vules. We works hard, 
and we don’t want worrit as well.’’ 

As for the migration to town, it has gone on ever 
since the Black Death loosened the villein’s ties to 
the soil. The life, bustle, and apparent freedom of 
the town attracts the young of all classes, just as the 
apparent peace and quietness of the country attract 
the townsman. Give the farm labourer £5 a week, 
and his children will be off to the city just the same; 
while the town dweller will sigh for the day when he 
will have enough money to retire to rural life. 

That a labourer can rise to farming status by means 
of a small holding is a fallacy. They are mostly taken 
up by amateurs, men who have by misfortune been 
forced out of, or have failed in, their own calling. The 
wise farm labourer will have none of them. He knows 
that they entail a penurious existence of grinding toil; 
that long before he can save enough to take a proper 
farm he will be worn out, and his wife also. 

What the pundits fail to discover is, that the farmer 
and farm labourer, like the Romany, never tell their 
secrets. They call the farm labourer “ inarticulate,”’ 
and so he is, and suspicious also, of prying strangers 
and busybodies. He is voluble enough as soon as they 
are out of earshot, and can find words enough to 
express his opinion of ‘‘ folk like they.’’ 

The farmer is usually well able to take care of him- 
self. You hear of his losses, never of his gains. If 
he is merely a farmer, one who tills the ground, and 
hopes to make a living thereby, his will be the hard 
lot of those who, since the days of Adam, have striven 
to wring a livelihood from the ‘‘ stubborn glebe ”’ ; 
but if he has the commercial instincts of the huckster 
and the dealer, he may grow rich. 

I am, etc., 
** Strix FLAMMEA ”’ 


Mortimer, Berks 


‘WHAT DOES THE FARMER WANT?’ 


SIR,—I am glad that Mr. Nicholl has enjoyed our 
world tour, and, if I may say so, he has been a 
delightful travelling companion. It is always pleasant 
to wander with one who is as interested in the things 
by the way as in the end of the road. But I would not 
like Mr. Nicholl to go away with the idea that I think 
the British farmer the most incompetent man we have 
met. Despite adverse criticism, I believe that his skill 
and knowledge as a producer are still unsurpassed. 
But unfortunately this is no longer enough. The 
modern producer has a direct interest in the efficient 
marketing of his goods, and in this respect I certainly 
think the British farmer is far behind anyone com- 
parable with him. 

The Year Book of Sin Horace Plunkett’s own 
Foundation supports this view when it says that in 
Britain co-ordinated marketing is more backward than 
in any other civilized country. This reluctance to 
organize must have its reaction upon prices received 
by the farmer, and this in turn, in my humble opinion, 
is responsible for a large part of the popular belief 
in England that only thin, extensive farming pays. 
In his excellent diagnosis of the causes of co-opera- 
tion’s success in Ireland, Mr. Nicholl mentions that 
“common poverty afforded common ground for 
co-operation.’’ This is precisely the point I have often 
made myself. Their desperate condition bound the 


producers together, and so made the movement a 
national movement of producers. 
I am, etc., 
L. F. EasTERBROOK 
Northbrook, Micheldever, Hants 


[This correspondence is closed.—Ep. S.R.] 


THE FOUNTAIN OF JUSTICE 


SIR,—I have read Mr. Washington Fox’s letter with 
interest, but I find it difficult to join issue with him. 

1. That almost all magistrates belong to one class 
is an admitted fact. That they make the comments 
in question is not denied. I think it could not be. But 
a red herring is introduced by the suggestion that I 
ought to have learned from ‘“‘the political economists” 
that ‘‘ the employed classes are capitalists who need 
but a little thrift to make them quite substantially 
such.”’ I plead guilty to not having learned this from 
any political economist I have read. But even assum- 
ing that Mr. Washington Fox and his ‘“‘ political 
economists’’ are right, afd the employed classes 
could all become employers, what has that to do with 
the present state of things? 

2. I neither stated nor suggested that magistrates 
advised the return to work of strikers brought before 
them for neglecting their children, and your corre- 
spondent’s second point therefore fails. Personally, 
I do not know of such a case. When I referred, quite 
incidentally, to child neglect, I was speaking, as a 
reference to my article will show, of charges sub- 
sequent to the strike. 

3. With regard to the police I am, of course, in 
agreement with what Mr. Washington Fox says. I 
have, as a matter of fact, made some slight attempt 
in the direction he indicates. But the problem is not 
simple in a district which includes fifteen to twenty 
courts, some sitting daily, some once a fortnight, each 
with its own peculiar practices. Solicitors frequently 
act for the police in prosecutions, with very unfor- 
tunate results in many cases. Personally, I think 
police prosecutions should be conducted by junior 
barristers, not solicitors. The essential point in the 
provinces, however, is the position of the Magistrates’ 
Clerk. 

In conclusion, it seems to me that to get rid of 
existing grievances is more important to the Con- 
servative than to any other party. 

I am, etc., 
THe WRITER OF THE ARTICLE 


HAS RADIO-A FUTURE? 


SIR,—I have read with interest Mr. Ivor Brown’s 
article ‘ Radio Reviewed,’ in the SaturDay REVIEW 
of July 23, and agree that we cannot derive much 
pleasure from many of the items of the wireless pro- 
gramme. As an example, feeling somewhat depressed 
a few evenings ago, I took up my earphones, hoping 
to be cheered up, only to hear the announcement that 
‘*Mr. Blank would give us ‘ The Rosary’ on his 
concertina.’? But when Mr. Brown says: ‘ Distin- 
guished critics like Mr. Agate and Mr. McCarthy will 
tell me in fifteen minutes what I would far sooner 
read in five,’ I venture to suggest that greater 
pleasure is experienced by the majority in hearing Mr. 
Agate’s talks on the play, especially in view of his 
excellent delivery, than in reading the same critic’s 
equally able articles in the newspapers. 

I am, etc., 
ERNEST BERTRAM 

Alveley Hotel, 

Streatham Hill, S.W.16 


AKEMAN STREET AND ACEMANNECEASTER 


SIR,—In a notice of the current number of 
Antiquity your reviewer states that ‘‘ Prof. Mawer 
repeats the Elizabethan blunder as to Akeman Street 
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being so called as,the road to Bath.’’ There is no | 
blunder at all. In the volumes of the ‘ English Place- 
name Survey’ (iii, pp. xl and 1-2, iv, p. xl) it is 
shown that from 1200 onwards the name Akeman 
Street in various forms is applied to the road, which 
still bears that name on the Ordnance Survey maps, 
and, when it joins the Foss at Circencester, goes on 
with that road to Bath. The points at which the road 
is so named are, from east to west, near Ludgershall 
(Bucks), Piddington (Oxon), in the bounds of Wych- 
wood Forest (Oxon), and again in Shilton, in the same 
county, and this in three entirely independent 
documents. 

The reviewer goes on to say, ‘‘ If he will look at the 
‘ Records of Bucks,’ Vol. XI, p. 343, he will find that 
in the thirteenth century Akeman Street was what is 
now Called Icknield Way.” These references are dealt 
with in the ‘ Survey’ (v.s.), and it is there pointed 
out that the three deeds in question, dating from c. 1260 
to 1461, all refer to the same piece of land, and that 
at a point where the two roads have almost converged 
and where confusion of nomenclature was specially 
likely to arise. Your reviewer will find there another 
case where the Icknield Way is called Akeman Street, 
viz., near Totternhoe, in Beds, in 1311. But this is 
only part of the general confusion which existed in 
the Middle Ages about the names of these roads. 
Iknield Street is applied in the thirteenth century to 
the road going from Bourton-on-the-Water, north- 
wards to Wall, near Lichfield; similarly Watling 
Street is a name given to the Great North Road near 
Allerton Bywater, in the early thirteenth century 
(‘ Survey,’ iv. p. xl). Higden applies the name Irmine 
Street to a road from St. David’s to Southampton. 

That Akeman Street was originally applied to the 
road still so called, and not to the Icknield Way, is 
shown by the early date and multiplicity of references 
given above, but still more by the fact that in an 
eleventh-century charter of William the Conqueror 
(‘ Survey,’ iii, p. xl), Akemannestrete is the name 
given to a road in London, south of Watling Street 
(i.e., Oxford Street), and leading to Charing (i.e., 
Charing Cross). Now this road cannot be the Icknield 
Way, but it may well be the beginning of the great 
western road which ultimately leads once more to 
Akemannescester, or Bath. 

I am, etc., 
ALLEN MAWER 
English Place-Name Society, 
The University, Liverpool 


SIR,—With every deference for Prof. Mawer’s un- 
doubted authority on the subject of place-names, I can 
only maintain my position. 

The etymology of Akeman Street is unknown. Its 
derivation as the road leading to Bath—that it can 
only have meant “‘ the invalid’s road ’’ leading to ‘‘the 
invalid’s city ’’ (ache-man’s chester) is an_ utterly 
absurd Elizabethan guess, promulgated by Dr. Plot 
in 1662, and adopted from him by all subsequent 
antiquaries and the modern Ordnance maps. As it 
ceases to have an_ independent’ existence at 
Cirencester, and has no early evidence for its name for 
a whole county before that, it cannot be accepted 
as being called Akeman Street through its entire 
length, or as leading to Bath in any sense other than 
as all roads lead to Rome. 

The name Akeman Street, according to evidence, 
seems to have been a common one, not the name of 
one particular road. Prof. Mawer’s three names on 
the road running east and west in Oxford and Bucks 
must be taken, in conjunction with that of the road 
from Alchester to Dorchester (north and south), the 
road (N. and S.) at Monks Risborough, the road 
(N. and S.) in Beds, and the road near London. As 


for the alternative name for Bath, Acemanneceaster, it 


was, in the opinion of the late Henry Bradley (whose 
authority is likewise unquestionable), an invention of 
the writer of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, founded on 
the Latin name of Bath, preserved in two early 
charters of Bath Abbey (probably pre-Conquest 
forgeries). See his paper on ‘ Some Prehistoric River 
Names.’ 

Monks Risborough may, no doubt, be said to be 
at a point ‘‘ where the two roads have almost con- 
verged ’’—on a sufficiently small scale map, but not for 
thirteenth-century villagers. Perhaps the Westminster 
deeds (the Abbey formerly owned the land in question) 
may afford some earlier evidence as to the name. 

I am, etc. 
Your REVIEWER 


WHITHER? 


SIR,—You .will no doubt deal adequately with the 
unseemly exaltation by the popular Press of a publicist 
who has just been released from gaol, after serving 
a long term of penal servitude for fraud. Coming so 
soon after the deplorable exhibition that followed a 
suicide which brought ruin, or partial ruin, to scores, 
it seems as though it might be merely a symptom of 
the times. Does the popular Press judge rightly when 
it believes a substantial section of the public does take 
an active interest in this type of personality? 

A ‘* Temporary Gentleman ”’ in your last issue points 
to ‘‘the appalling relapse in humanity’’ the next 
war may mark. Has the relapse begun? Are all these 
incidents part of the same decaying texture? We read 
calmly about horrible massacres in the future and 
have our present interests excited by men who in a 
healthier age would either be treated with scorn or 
passed by in silence. 

I am, etc., 
J. K. 

Jermyn Street 


BOXING THE COMPASS 


SIR,—I wonder how many admirers of Mr. Graham 
Balfour’s ‘ Life of Robert Louis Stevenson’ have 
noticed a curious slip in Chapter XIII, where the 
reader is informed in a footnote that there are ‘‘ sixty- 
four points ’’ in the mariner’s compass? (I refer to 
the fourth edition of the book.) A ship’s compass can 
contain, of course, no more than thirty-two ‘‘ points,” 
each consisting of eleven degrees, fifteen minutes in 
arc. There are eight points (ninety degrees) in each 
quadrant—North to East: East to South: South to 
West: West to North—thus completing full circle— 
360 degrees. 

The error, slight as it is, becomes noticeable in the 
biography of one who knew and loved ships so well, 
and who has declared, in his self-written epitaph : 


Home is the sailor, home from sea... . 


I am, etc., 
Tuomas CarR 
39 Mortimer Road, Kensal Rise, N.W.10 


P’s AND 


SIR,—Can any of your readers inform me what is 
the origin of the expression ‘‘ a baker’s dozen ”? 
T. G. Quorn 


PIG AND WHISTLE ” 
SIR,—This is a corruption of ‘‘ The Pyx and 
Housel,” one of the old pilgrims’ inn signs. ‘‘ The 
Lamb and Flag,’’ the symbol of the Agnus Dei, 's 
another. 


A. G. SOWERSBY 
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‘* SHAKESPEARE AND THE MUSICA 
GLASSES ”’ 


SIR,—Mr. Denny will find the familiar quotation 
he seeks in the ninth chapter of ‘ The Vicar of 
Wakefield,’ by Oliver Goldsmith : 

The two ladies threw my girls into the shade; for they 
would talk of nothing but high life, and high-lived company ; 


with other fashionable topics, such as pictures, taste, 
Shakespeare, and the musical glasses. 


ARTHUR WAUGH 
[We have also received an answer to this query 
from M. Palmer.—Ep. S.R.] 


GLADSTONE AND LABOUCHERE 


SIR,—The Cabinet to which Mr. Thomas Carr refers 
in his letter was probably that of 1892. When Glad- 
stone, on being returned with a majority of forty, 
formed his cabinet, no place was found in it for 
Labouchere. Mr. G. W. E. Russell, in an article 
on Labouchere, has said that before Gladstone sub- 
mitted his list to Queen Victoria, ‘‘ he had received 
a direct intimation that he had better not include in it 
the name of the Editor of Truth. On this point Her 
Majesty was reported to be ‘ very stiff.’ ”’ 

A. D. Jones 

[We have also received answers to this query from 
A. R. Prideaux and ‘‘ Verbum Sap.’’—Ep. S.R.] 


THE THEATRE 
TRULY RURAL? 


By Ivor BROWN 


The Village. By Vere Sullivan. The Globe Theatre. 

WAS away when Miss Sullivan’s piece was 
| erousne to the Globe Theatre, and I fear that my 

notice of it will come closer to its departure than 
to its arrival. But it has qualities and should certainly 
survive in the repertory of those companies up and 
down the country who desire something a little 
different from the routine plays and yet shrink from 
the austerities. The criticisms which I read intrigued 
my curiosity. From one I gathered that the heart of 
the countryside had been laid bare at !ast and in flaw- 
less manner; from another that the city was only 
making the rustic puppets repeat their familiar harsh 
grimaces. Rampageous’ ruralism owe _ know. 
Mr. Phillpotts has turned farce into the farmyard, 
and delighted the urban folk with his hinds let loose 
among the grocer’s sherry. In that garden of Eden 
all the apples are peaches, and nothing sour goes into 
the cider-brew. We quaff it with no questions asked, 
and are prepared to accept a ticket as the passport 
to an Arcady where the River Dart flows in equal pro- 
portions of milk and honey, and where Mr. Cedric 
Hardwicke is always master of the ceremonies by 
general consent. 

Naturally, I was eager to find out whether a 
dramatist had arrived who could substitute the truly 
tural for the mock-Devon of Mr. Phillpotts’s horse- 
play. Mr. Phillpotts can, of course, explore the 
genuine Devonian strata. I have read his novels with 
admiration. But nobody will pretend that their gold 
is to be sifted from ‘ Yellow Sands,’ which is just 
“ good theatre.’’ 

Was Miss Sullivan, I wondered, going to the other 
and modish extreme of turning the cotter’s Saturday 
night into a mixture of thieves’ kitchen and witches’ 
sabbath? We have had enough lately of the brutalized 
bumpkin who reproduces so faithfully the less attrac- 
tive sections of the manuals on sexual psychology. He 
exists, and the Assize Courts know him; but I cannot 
believe that he swarms with that abundance asserted 
by the novelists of the neo-midden school. One tires 


as easily of anti-georgic as of georgic, and the eternal 
spectre of Avarice as the appropriate demon of tilth 
and steading has become wearisome to a degree. The 
golden rule, said Mr. Shaw, is that there is no golden 
rule, and the hideous truth about the countryside is 
that there is no hideous truth. Foul-natured oaf is no 
more a typical specimen than is Wordsworthian 
swain. It is easy to kick up a little literary dust by 
rewriting the churchyard elegy in terms of medical 
criminology, just as it saves trouble to repeat the 
Vergilian pleasantries about the life that knows no 
guile. But people who prefer truth to fudge do not 
believe that the inhabitants of Dartmoor ought to be 
removed en masse behind the walls of their local and 
all too conspicuous gaol, or, as an alternative, that 
they are an unsullied band of holy innocents flourish- 
ing on an exclusive diet of impulses from vernal 
woods. 

Miss Sullivan, on the whole, follows the sage advice 
of finding safety in the middle. Some of her fun 
galled me. We began with a funeral completed, and 
the ghost of Joe Smith was a terrible burden to the 
play. I do not believe that the handsomeness of 
corpse and coffin remains a constant theme of post- 
sepulchral conversation outside the world of bookish 
rusticity. Widow Smith’s ‘‘ good cries ’’ were a tire- 
some form of corpse-exploitation, and there are 
obvious limits to the mirthful possibilities of mourn- 
ing. Sarah Smith, the embittered, knowing, I’ve-got- 
my-eye-on-you woman of the village, worked too hard 
for laughter. The temptation to over-bake a part of 
this kind is severe. Eighty per cent. of the audience 
enjoys the over-emphasis, and a good volley of 
‘‘laughs’”’ thus won is a stimulant from which we 
cannot expect the actor totally to abstain. But if we 
are considering ‘ The Village’ as a contribution to 
the ‘‘ truly rural ’’’ problem, Sarah, or at least Sarah 
as played by Miss Nancy Price, must be regarded as a 
trifle too good to be true. Miss Price had some very 
apt things to say and made the most of them. She 
was the trump “ card ”’ of the local pack, a queen to 
the king that is Mr. Phillpotts’s Churdles Ash. But 
neither of them does one expect to discover under the 
greenwood tree in full flow of bucolic asperity. On 
the other hand, it would be great fun to find such 
tongues a-wag; these grease-paint worldlings deserve 
the actuality which they do not possess. 

On the credit side one must put the pinched, 
resigned, yet mutely aspiring, Martha Smith, played 
with an infallible brilliancy by Miss Una O’Connor. 
Miss O’Connor is now condemned to repeat this type 
of part and she does it to perfection. The swiftness 
of her attack is terrific. She is one of those players 
who carry the whole character in their aspect as soon 
as they take the stage. We accepted Martha at sight; 
here indeed was the Cinderella for whom no fairy 
godmothers exist. Truth sounded in every note of 
her flat voice and was mirrored in every abject glance 
at that Prince Charming of the cowshed from whom 
the ultimate felicity might come. This part might have 
been guyed into the vulgar semblance of the comic 
spinster in Gilbertian lines, but it was not. So we had 
Miss O’Connor playing for reality with her admirable 
skill while some others were only too plainly remember- 
ing that ‘ The Farmer’s Wife’ had run three years 
and that pastoral-farcical is a better investment than 
pastoral-actual. Therein lies the essential weakness 
of ‘ The Village ’"—or, at least, of the piece as Mr. 
Denham produced it. It was full of neat observation 
and witty lines, but the virtues jostled each other in 
an angry way. With the story of Nell Smith and her 
desertion by the gentleman from Beckenham and with 
the character of Martha, we were entertained as by 
truth and reason, with Sarah and Mrs. Smith and 
Andrew Sparks we were entertained as by theatrical 
notions of farmyard fun. The combination was 
unhappy; it was as rash as mixing the grape with the 
grain. 
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The supposedly ludicrous business with the wedding- 
cake was foolish and fatiguing; the young woman 
who came and snatched slices never approached 
credibility. And why did all the men stick to their 
gaiters as the emblem of rusticity? The countryman 
does not attend funerals and weddings in his farm- 
yard clothes. Does Mr. Denham know nothing of the 
blue suit and the collar that has no doubts about its 
strangulatory function? Old Sparks, with his scarlet 
waistcoat, looked more like the illustration to a 
Christmas number than any villager of my acquaint- 
ance—and I have attended the flower-show in my time. 
Another point about the production was the size of 
the stage which, at the Globe, is ample enough to 
contain a brace of cottages. A kitchen of these 
dimensions is ridiculous, and completely fatal to that 
atmosphere of cramped confinement which is the 
essence of the cottage-home. When will producers 
start to black out unnecessary space, and so achieve 
smallness where smallness is not only due but 
indispensable ? 

Returning to Miss Sullivan’s share of the whole 
effect, one cannot be greatly smitten by her plot. It 
moves according to a plan that the most naive play- 
goers can foresee, and ends with an orgy of matri- 
monial couplings which suggest the period of ‘ Sweet 
Lavender.’ Yet, inside this very ordinary frame, there 
is much that is truly rural and truly vital. Nell Smith, 
with her urban education and picture-paper notions of 
“* style,’ is admirably done; Miss Olga Lindo hit off 
the pathetic flashiness very neatly, and her scene of 
collapse when she learned that she was jilted was 
played with tremendous power. The episode, I think, 
is too short, which only made the triumph of the 
actress more remarkable, as she had no time in. which 
to work up a climax. Of Martha I have spoken 
already. If the whole play had been acted in the 
mood of actuality adopted by these two, the artistic 
value would have been infinitely greater. But the 
public, I am sure, wanted its jokes about the dear 
departed and its fun with the wedding-cake. The 
industry of entertainment attacks the art of the theatre 
—and usually wins. But I hope Miss Sullivan will 
make up her mind next time on which side she stands 
and, which is far more difficult, compel her producer 
and her players to respect her intention. 


RHAPSODY ON A PINK-ICED CAKE 
By MARTIN ARMSTRONG 


HEN Earth arose out of the Flood 
And sang before the throne of God, 
So shone on Ararat sublime, 
Bright in the second dawn of time, 
The rosy Ark, its roofing laid 
With beam of ruby, tile of jade, 
And the bright bulwarks crusted o’er 
With silver limpets from the floor 
Of the drowned earth. So Solomon, 
Dreaming towards evening alone, 
In the clear kingdom of his brain 
Wrought that first temple without stain, 
Too pure for stone or the rough grain 
Of cedar or the dross of gold. 
And Homer, blind and very old, 
Along the wide plains of his thought 
Saw battles and long sieges fought 
Round ramparts rosy even as these. 
So soared above the glooming trees __ 
That tower of laughter and of tears 
Where Beauty slept a hundred years; 
And, built of sweetness and pure sight, 
So love and hope and heart’s-delight 
And all the lovely things of dream, 
Hovering an instant on the stream 
Of Man’s ambitious spirit, glow 
And vanish like an April snow. 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—75 


Set By Epwarp Davison 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best “ com. 
panion ’’ poem replying from a girls’ school at Chel. 
tenham in the character of Cynara to Ernest Dowson’s 
‘Non Sum Qualis Eram Bone Sub Regno Cynare,’ 
Mere parodies of the original will be disqualified, but 
it is recommended as a model of both metre and length. 

B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and q 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a continuation, in 
not more than 300 words, of Sterne’s ‘ Sentimental 
Journey,’ the narrative to be taken up at *he precise 
place where it ceased in the original. 


RULES 


i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 9 
Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week, LITERARY 7a, 
or LITERARY 75s. 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper only. 
Pen-names may be employed if desired. 

iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of these 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on Mon- 
day, August 15, 1927. The results will be announced 
in the issue of the SaturpDAY REVIEW immediately 
following. Neither the Editor nor the setter of the 
Competitions can enter into any correspondence with 
competitors. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 73 


Set BY PHILIP PAGE 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a description, in not 
less than 250 or more than 300 words, of what com- 
petitors conceive to be the correct male costume fot 
watching Greyhound Racing after dinner at the White 
City. The costume is to be regarded from the point 
of view of the “ arbiter elegantiarum.” 

B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a rendering of 
‘ Mary had a little Lamb’ in English hexameters, in 
the style of ‘ Evangeline.’ 


We have received the following report from Mr. 
Page, with which we concur, and we _ have 
pleasure in awarding the prizes in accordance with 
his recommendations. 


REPORT FROM MR. PAGE 


73a. The sartorial possibilities afforded by greyhound 
racing seem to make almost as wide an appeal as the 
sport itself, for the answers to the first part of this 
competition are very numerous. Many of them, how- 
ever, have missed the spirit of the question, whi 
was ‘ pure fantastick.’’? These competitors have, with 
painstaking sympathy, supplied useful hints about 
thick boots and mackintoshes, and whether or no 4 
dinner-jacket would matter in so popular an assembly 
as long as an overcoat were worn. Practical advice, of 
which SaturDAyY REVIEW readers are not, I imagine, 
in need, was not required. For the first prize I have 
selected the contribution of M. Peacock. It is a 
amusing piece of work in itself, and has the additional 
virtue of being an excellent literary parody. This 
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last was not asked for, but I see no objection to using 


_ that form of reply, particularly as Anita Logs’s heroine 


is essentially an arbitrix elegantiarum. The little lady, 
whose party was a ‘* wow,”’ could not be otherwise. 
Here is M. Peacock’s essay : 


FIRST PRIZE 


When a gentleman friend takes me to dinner at 
the White City and greyhound racing afterwards I 
think he ought to show a little imagination in his get-up 
same as me, what I mean is I think quite the best 
costume for a gentleman is something quite quiet, 
say a chick pair of puce gab. trousers gored at the waist 
and flaring ever so slightly at the knee. If he has 

hindquarters as some unrefined people call them, 
| mean a gentleman of a good build might be well set- 
of in a small check coat with cap to match, and a 
bow-wow tie. That is the very latest tie that has come 
out since greyhounds came in. A bow-wow tie is 
simply devine and makes me go all of a hou ha when 
I’m out with a gentleman in one. 

Now as to ‘‘ show sures,’’ as the French people call 
them, I think patent boots with lemon uppers are 
awfully smart wear for watching greyhounds in 
though my friend Lulu says the gentleman she went 
to the dogs with simply wore the plainest calf, but 
then Lulu is so expensive, it is no use going by her 
as 1 have always found. And he ought to carry a pair 
of gloves and wear a button-hole, now everything 
depends on the choice of button-hole, I would not go 
out with anything except an orchid that is the only 
way you can tell a cabinet minister from a cabinet- 
maker I mean by the bloom he wears. As to under- 
wear. . . but I see the gentleman says we are only 
to write so many words so I must now stop and count 
them which is a good thing for gentleman’s underwear 
is so dreadfully unrefined. 

M. PEacock 


The second prize I award to Mr., Mrs., Miss, Sir, 
or Rev. W. Thompson. As a reproduction of the style 
of the professional dress expert, who, of necessity, 
takes his envious task with the utmost seriousness; it 
has the necessary touch of irony. I give an extract: 


SECOND PRIZE 


... but four buttons would render a garment of that type 
positively déclassé. 

However, at the request of numerous correspondents, I have 
decided this week to devote this column to the all-absorbing 
question of the correct attire to be worn at the White City during 
the greyhound racing season, and so settle the controversy once 
and for all. 

Perhaps I could not do better than to describe and criticize 
the apparel worn at a reception held by Prince Twistovitch the 
other evening, when he and his distinguished entourage arrived 
en grande tenue to dine and witness the sport. 

The Prince, with his infallible instinct for striking the correct 
note, wore his dinner-jacket half-way to the knee. The intense 
blackness of the coat—the lapel was cut fairly broad and 
relieved by mauve silk facings—contrasted admirably with the 
inch-square check of the riding breeches. I can hardly commend 
the side slits in the coat of His Royal Highness’s aide-de-camp, 
which, although allowing for the extreme width of the breeches, 
tow so much the mode, gave a somewhat negligée air to his 
toute ensemble. His suede gaiters in russet brown, however, 
Were very effective, and judging by their popularity among the 
company present, I have no doubt that they will be all the vogue 

summer. 


iW. THuompson 


738. The attempts to render ‘ Mary had a little 
lamb’ into English hexameters, after the style of 
‘ Evangeline,’ were less successful. Some competitors 
obviously do not know what an hexameter is and 
magine that Longfellow adopted this metre in 
Hiawatha.’ Many ‘ Hiawatha’ parodies certainly 
turned up. Others committed grave errors in scansion, 
and thought nothing of throwing in an extra dactyl or 


spondee. Nearly all, however, found ‘‘ lambkin ”’’ as 
a variant for lamb extremely useful. Undoubtedly the 
best is that of G.G., who prefers to remain 
anonymous, but is not George Grossmith or Gerald 
Gould. The other contributions are not of the standard 
that justifies a second prize. I therefore recommend 
that this be withheld. 


THE WINNING ENTRY 


Ye who delight in the boundless devotion of four-footed 
creatures, 

Ye who believe in the depth unexplored of their silent 
affection, 

Hark to the pastoral tale, attend to the well-worn 
tradition 

Old and yet ever new, of the Lamb that was cherished 
by Mary. 

—Fair was the lamb, more white than virginal snows 
on the prairie ; 

Dearly he loved his mistress : where’er she went would 
he follow, 

In and out of her home and the homes of friends and 
of neighbours ; 

Even into the village school, whose precincts forbidden, 

Hummed like an angry hive with the labours of 
numerous children, 

Followed he her one day in his meek yet fearless 
devotion. 

Very stern was the teacher, a sad-featured spinster 
of sixty: 

Sternly put she forth the uncomprehending offender, 

Shut the door and reproved the class for their laughter 


untimely. 

But all day without in the parching dust of the 
highway 

Waited the faithful beast till the sun on his western 
journey 

Marked the hour of release; then ran he gladly to 
Mary 

And in a wordless language of trustful and innocent 
gestures, 

Seemed as if he would express his confidence in her 
protection. 


Round the knees of the teacher, the sad-featured 
spinster of sixty 

Gathered the wondering children, demanded that she 
would explain the 

Lamb’s infatuation, as they esteemed it, for Mary. 

Tears fell down from the eyes of the teacher, the sad- 
featured spinster, 

Fast as icicles melt from the rugged boughs of the 


hemlock 

In the season of thaws, when the frosts of winter are 
ended : 

Weeping she made reply: ‘‘ The sons of men are 
ungrateful ; 

Love repay they with scorn; not so the four-footed 
races. 

Knowing himself beloved, the lamb in his turn loveth 
Mary.”’ 

So she spoke and dismissed her flock to the suppers 
awaiting 


Them in their village homes or far-scattered homes 
on the prairie, 

And the murmurous sound of their voices died in the 
distance. 

—Silent for ever now are the voices of teacher and 
children ; 

Gone is the village school, forgotten all that was 
learned there; 

But this lesson remains, preserved by the voice of 
tradition, 

Endlessly renewed in the ears of new generations, 

‘* Cherish four-footed friends, for affection requiteth 
affection.”’ 


G. G. 
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BACK NUMBERS—XXXV 


O far as I am aware, there are very few serious, 
serious-seeming, critical or biographical 

studies of Mrs. Hemans; one of the most 
important, if the word may be allowed in this context, 
was in a volume on ‘ Lancashire Worthies’ by a 
Mr. Espinasse. This and a notice by W. M. Rossetti 
may be regarded, dating as they do from the 
*seventies, as the latest criticisms in which 
Mrs. Hemans has been treated as something more 
than a figure of fun. The Saturpay Review, almost 
always a year or a decade in advance of cultivated 
public opinion, seems to have ignored W. M. 
Rossetti’s essay of 1873, and in a long notice of 
Espinasse’s book made no mention of Mrs. Hemans. 
But though she had died in 1835, she was not dead 
in a literary sense in 1875, and indeed seems likely to 
be, in a certain unflattering sense, immortal. 


* 
* * 


Of late years, children have been provided with 
readers and anthologies in which they have either 
something of the nature of the ‘Golden Treasury ’ or 
intelligent selections from living and lately deceased 
poets; yet it is difficult to believe that we have done 
with Mrs. Hemans, that there is growing up a genera- 
tion which will be wholly unacquainted with ‘ The 
Better Land,’ ‘ The Homes of England,’ ‘ The Graves 
of a Household.’ Like it or not, her verse is of the 
sort that has always reached ‘‘ the great heart of the 
public.’”’ It has every quality that affects that organ. 


* 
* * 


Of the sensibility of Mrs. Hemans, there can be no 
question. She was tremulously responsive to every- 
thing obviously romantic, everything obviously 
pathetic. On a popular view of the matter, that is the 
luckiest condition for a poet to be in; but the truth 
of the matte: is that it is well for a poet to have at 
least one callous tract in his or her brain, one blind 
spot in the mind’s eye. It is not too outrageous a 
paradox to say that fine poetry is the achievement of 
those who are, according to the popular conception, 
rather unpoetical. To be sure, Wordsworth responds 
to everything, but when it is unpoetical he is con- 
tentedly unpoetical also, in his singular, ridiculous, yet 
honourable fidelity to truth. The writer who is in- 
variably, immediately responsive to every stimulus, 
with poetical intentions, may rather be typified by 
Thomas Moore. And it is to that order of writers 
that Mrs. Hemans belonged. 


* 
* * 


She was not so much a woman as a lady, without 
being that exquisite, perhaps poetically sterile thing, 
a great lady; and she was very much a lady of her 
period, divided between playing the harp in upper 
middle-class drawing-rooms and composing facile 
verses for a middle-class public. Hazlitt said 
pungently of Moore that he had turned the wild harp 
of Erin into a musical snuff-box: what shall be said 
of the dealings of Mrs. Hemans with the wild harp of 
Wales? After her separation from her husband she 
spent a good deal of her life in Wales, and she was 
genuinely interested in what of Welsh literature was 
available to her. But when she used the old material, 
she turned a primitive, passionate poetry, which 
survives in any intelligent prose English version, into 
the sort of gush to be expected of an enthusiastic 
early-Victorian school-girl. 


I have said she was of her period; but, seeing thy 
she died two years before Queen Victoria came to th 
throne, I should correct myself by saying that g 
belonged less to the period in which she lived than 
the decade or so following on her death. Historiay 
of English literature have sought to explain her 
larity, and L. E. L.’s, by pointing to the dearth y 
great poetry between the deaths of Keats and Shell, 
and the emergence of Tennyson and Browning. | 
perfectly true that, for close on twenty years, then 
was a gap in which we may now place those rar| 
gifted, somewhat eccentric, and largely self-frustrating 
poets, Beddoes and Darley, but which then seemg 
empty. But it is certain that Mrs. Hemans wo, 
have been enormously popular even if Keats ay 
Shelley had lived to be sixty, even if Tennyson an 
Browning had been born twenty years earlier. 


* 
* * 


She was no impostor: her sensibility was perfect 
genuine. The trouble was that emotion came to he 
too easily, and that her expression of it was too fluent 
and lax. Metrical form, that invaluable restraint, wa 
useless to her, because she chose as a rule the easiest 
metres and stanzaic constructions; and nowhere, » 
far as I remember, can she be found searching for th 
minutely appropriate word. Easy emotion goes inty 
easy verse, with the usual result. 


* 
* * 


One of the most fundamental things ever said about 
poetry from the days of Aristotle is Joubert 
declaration that fine verses exhale a kind of arom 
and, in regard to sound, leave after them innumerabk 
vibrations. In all the verses of Mrs. Hemans, 
sincerely meant to be the expression of a really move 
nature, there is no subtlety of perfume, no mysteriow 
prolongation of the music. The boy stands on th 
burning deck, but we have no sensation of the terrible 
beauty and energy of the flames; the warrior bows his 
crested head, but without conveying to us the feeling 
that in some mysterious way all chivalry is being 
subjugated; the graves of the household fail to affed 
us, except in a very obvious way, because we are giver 
no Chaucerian sense of the strangeness of man’s lo, 
now with his loved ones and now in the cold grave 
If poetry were what the average person supposes, 
Mrs. Hemans would be a poet. As it is, she is what 
she is. All of us may smile at her now, but we i 
the bulk are not wiser than her admirers of fifty, sixty, 
or seventy years ago: we have merely learned W 
admire the same things in a new guise. It is within 
living memory that Ella Wheeler Wilcox was called 
‘* The Sappho of Connecticut.’’ 


* 
* * 


And it is not only about writers beloved of th 
populace that such mistakes are made, There at 
now, as there always have been, writers with red 
literary gifts who have never grasped the truth thal 
material must be transmuted before it can be made into 
poetry. Baudelaire, a very great critic as well as! 
very great poet and exquisitely conscientious in @ 
artistic matters, said contemptuously of Alfred & 
Musset, that he had never suspected the existence of 
that power by which a poetic reverie is made into? 
poem. There are writers far more high-browed tha 
Alfred de Musset who think that poetry can be matt 
out of untransmuted material, that they have but ® 
put the material directly into verse to achieve aoe 
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REVIEWS 
DIZZY 


By Epwarp SHANKS 


Coningsby. Sybil. By Benjamin Disraeli. 
Vols. VIII and IX of the Bradenham 
Edition. Davies. tos. 6d. each. 


ITH these two books Disraeli reaches the height 
of his achievement as a novelist and, I think, as 
, political thinker, and their appearance in the hand- 
gme Bradenham edition, now approaching its com- 
jon, makes an opportunity for considering what 
was his positive eminence in both capacities. ‘ Vivian 
Gray’ had shown long before his natural gift for 
narrative. That book, like its successor, ‘ The Young 
Duke,’ was vulgar, flashy, flamboyant, but it was 
dive. Thereafter, to my mind, Disraeli failed to live 
up to his early promise. ‘ Alroy’ is a horrible piece 
of work and ‘ Contarini Fleming’ and ‘ Henrietta 
Temple,’ whatever Tennyson may have said of the 
latter, are dull. But ‘ Coningsby ’ and ‘ Sybil,’ with 
al the early charm, part naive and part conscious, 
have more depth and more breadth. How character- 
istically Disraelian is the opening scene of ‘ Sybil’: 
“In the midst of all this, waiters glided about, hand- 
ing incomprehensible mixtures bearing aristocratic 
names, mystical combinations of French wines and 
German waters, flavoured with slices of Portugal 
fits, and cooled with lumps of American ice, com- 
positions which immortalized the creative genius of 
some high patrician name.’’ But in the succeeding 
scenes there is a great deal more than what we are 
usually accustomed to call Disraelian. Where did 
Disraeli get the knowledge of ‘‘ low life ’’ which he 
displays in this book? Did he linger among the crowd 
which waited for the opening of Mr. Diggs’s tommy- 
shop and overhear the conversation? Did he unob- 
trusively take his pipe and his glass among the weavers 
atthe ‘ Rising Sun’? It is impossible to imagine that 
noticeable young man doing either without his appear- 
ance immediately sealing up the springs of informa- 
tion, It is fascinating, but almost equally impossible, 
to imagine him seeking his information in disguise. 
Iknow of nothing recorded in his life that throws any 
light on this matter. There are, to be sure, limits to 
his knowledge, and here fancy quite absurdly steps 
i It is difficult to take seriously the initiation of 
Mick Radley into a trades union : 


Mick found himself in a lofty and spacious room lighted 
with many tapers. Its walls were hung with black cloth; at a 
table covered with the same material were seated seven 
Petsons in surplices and masked, the president on a loftier 
seat; above which, on a pedestal, was a skeleton complete. 
On each side of the skeleton was a ‘man robed and masked, 

ing a drawn sword; and on each side of Mick was a 
man in the same garb holding a battle-axe. On the table 
was the sacred volume open, and at a distance, ranged in order 
om each side of the room, was a row of persons in white robes 
and white masks, and holding torches. 


Here the author has called in the ‘‘ Gothick ’’ romances 
othis youth to fill a gap in his documentation. But 
t9 one who reads the tommy-shop and similar scenes 
tan doubt that he knew what he was writing about 
and has described it with considerable vivacity. How 
te did know, remains a mystery. 

On things which he knew more naturally and 
tbviously he is good or bad according to his nature. 
Many of what seem to us lapses of taste are derived 
‘om the taste of his age, but they strike us with more 
ore than in some of his contemporaries because of 

assured gusto with which he commits them. These 
ue typified, perhaps, by his picture of Hellingsley : 


The hall itself, during many generations, had been vigilantly 
and tastefully preserved by its proprietors. There was not a 


point which was not as fresh as if it had been renovated but 
yesterday. It stood a huge and strange blending of Grecian, 
Gothic, and Italian architecture, with a wild dash of the 
fantastic in addition. The lantern watch-towers of a baronial 
castle were placed in juxtaposition with Doric columns 
employed for chimneys, while under oriel windows might be 
observed Italian doorways with Grecian pediments. 


But it was because he so much identified himself with 
his time on one side of his mind, and stood so far 
aloof from it on the other, that he has been able to 
preserve for us such brilliant pictures of its char- 
acteristic phenomena. In Tadpole and Taper he has 
a claim to be reckoned among the great novelists, 
because they, like Mr. Micawber and Sam Weller, have 
emerged from the books, where they first had life, and 
can move about the world of the imagination as free 
entities. Mr. Rigby (libel though he may be on the 
unfortunate Croker) is hardly less brilliant, and surely 
the Marquess of Monmouth is a more lifelike char- 
acter, because more dispassionately described, than 
Lord Steyne. 

When we come to the political opinions expressed 
in these books, the first thing that strikes us is the 
author’s courage. Perhaps Disraeli could not, if he 
would, have pretended not to be a Jew, but one could 
not have been surprised if, with his ambitions, in the 
England of that time, he had avoided giving occasion 
for others to remark on the fact. What he did was 
precisely the contrary. ‘ Coningsby ’ is, in large part, 
a glorification of the Jew, and five years after its first 
publication he added a preface in which he deliberately 
called attention to this aspect of it. Here too there 
are contemporary absurdities: Sidonia, for example, 
‘* was well aware that in the five great varieties into 
which Physiology has divided the human species; to 
wit, the Caucasian, the Mongolian, the Malayan, the 
American, the Ethiopian; the Arabian tribes rank in 
the first and superior class, ¢ogether, among others, 
with the Saxon and the Greek.’’ Most ethnologists 
would give their heads to be aware of anything half 
as definite as that, and, so far as the defence is founded 
on this fantasy, it breaks down. But it is a good 
defence, none the less, and remarkable for the brave 
independence it exhibits. 

He is less fantastic on English history. His view 
here is simply the Tory view, so long suppressed, 
revived in our own time as the authentic Chester- 
belloc. It also leads him into absurdities, such as Mr. 
Eustace Lyle’s house of St. Geneviéve, where a bell 
was rung to announce that it was almsgiving day. 
But it has bones of fact and sense as well as this 
outward covering of medieval affectation and should 
have led directly, in its author’s opinion, to a con- 
siderable revolution—the restoration of the power of 
the monarchy. 

There is an ironical contrast between Disraeli’s 
originality and his grandiose schemes and the essen- 
tial triviality of all that he accomplished when he 
attained power. But these books do show us how 
it was that, in spite of every handicap, he nevertheless 
did attain power. Somebody—was it Charles Lamb? 
—said of a bore, ‘‘ If he were a book, I would not 
read him.’’ Disraeli, the man equally with the writer, 
was the contrary of that: he had the supreme gift of 
readabieness. But he suffered a not altogether sur- 
prising fate. The great powers of the Tory Party read 
him, at first unwillingly and sometimes, as we read 
his books to-day, with amusement or disgust, but 
always with increasing delight. And, having perused 
the fascinating volume, they never thought of putting 
to any practical use the lessons it contained. 


{ Subscribers who may be contemplating temporary 
change of address are requested to communicate with 
the Publisher of the SarurDay REviEw, 9 King Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.2, as early as possible, to insure 
prompt delivery of the paper. 
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THE IRISH WAR 


Recollections of the Irish War. By Darrell 
Figgis. Benn. 16s. 

The Riddle of the Irish. By J. Chartres 
Molony. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


HE “Irish War” of the late Darrell Figgis’s 

recollections began with the Howth gun-running 
episode of July, 1914. The Irish Volunteers had come 
into being in that year, alike as a threat to the 
Constitutional movement of the Parliamentary 
Nationalists and as a response to the ‘‘ direct 
action’’ which the Ulster Covenanters had 
initiated with the object of killing the Home 
Rule policy of the Asquith Government.  Figgis 
explains how revolutionary element in 
Ireland, which had never believed in Constitutional 
agitation, had long and patiently waited for such an 
hour; their leader was ‘‘ a worn, grey man in a little 
tobacconist shop,’’ named Tom Clarke and afterwards 
executed for his participation in the rising of 1916. 
The gun-running of 1914 was, however, sponsored by 
figures of a different quality, literary men and 
‘* intellectuals ’’ hitherto better known in England 
than in Ireland, like Roger Casement, Erskine 
Childers, Darrell Figgis himself (how little they then 
realized what ends they faced !); and the treasurer of 
the expedition and the person who guaranteed its 
expenses was the widow of the English historian, 
J. R. Green. When the consignment of guns was 
landed at a seaside village outside Dublin, and the 
police endeavoured to prevent their distribution, 
Figgis was in charge of the Volunteers. A few hours 
later British troops fired on a crowd by which they 
had been attacked, and the first blood of the Irish 
war was spilt. The day was a fateful one in modern 
Irish politics; what the Wolunteers secured was not 
merely guns, but a gesture of abdication on the part 
of British government, so far at least as Southern 
Ireland was concerned, for (although an Arms Act 
was in force in Ireland) Mr. Birrell censured and 
suspended the Commissioner who had demanded the 
surrender of the rifles. In this action—Government’s 
betrayal of its servants—Mr. Molony, in his ‘ Riddle 
of the Irish,’ finds the keynote of all that afterwards 
happened up to 1922; native Irish authority has not 
repeated the mistakes of the English Liberals. 

Darrell Figgis subsequently acted as an organizer of 
Volunteers in Mayo, but was unconnected—although 
he suffered arrest—with the rising in Easter Week, 
1916. This event he attributes to the influences of the 
Irish Republican Brotherhood, Tom Clarke’s organiza- 
tion, and of revolutionary Labour, rather than to the 
influences of Sinn Fein and the Volunteers. These 
various forces were united only in their opposition to 
the official Nationalist Party which had pledged an 
active Irish support of Great Britain in the European 
War. 

The policy of Sinn Fein, as originally formulated 
by Arthur Griffith, had been the organization of 
passive resistance; and Figgis, a follower of 
Griffith, believed that British government might have 
been rendered impossible by other means than murder- 
conspiracies ‘‘ with a higher moral effect once national 
liberty was gained.’’ ‘‘ Higher moral effect ’’ is a 
pretty euphemism; but one understands what is 
meant! Griffith, it appears, was in the position which 
many Irish leaders have occupied before and since; 
‘the knew that ibeyond his knowledge preparations were 
being taken for violent measures'’’: excellently put. 
With the European War over, open rebellion became 
an impossible thing; and Mr. Molony, differing from 
Darrell Figgis argues that England having shown her- 
self incapable of procuring the peaceful establishment 
of self-government in Ireland, the later and ‘‘devilish”’ 
methods of Sinn Fein, prepared ‘‘ beyond knowledge,”’ 
may be justified realistically, as also, conversely, the 
brutal excesses of the Black and Tans. 


Mr. Molony’s point of view is more concrete anq 
particular than was that of Figgis, and founded 
it would seem, on a more varied observation of Irish 
life. What the riddle of the Irish is, he does not state: 
but he pictures, in the manner of Lever and the old. 
fashioned novelists, from material gathered durin 
childhood in Co. Clare and early manhood in Dublin 
of the ’nineties, a character of which the abstract 
political intellectualism of men like Darrell Figgis ang 
Erskine Childers took little account. There is, hoy. 
ever, an Irish idealism, and it was the real riddle of 
the ‘‘ Irish War ’’; Ruskin realized its nature sixty 
years ago when he spoke of the Irish as so certain 
their desires were good that when thwarted there was 
nothing in ‘‘ their agony and desire of justice ’’ they 
were not capable of doing ‘‘ with a good conscience,” 


THE BIBLE AND THE MICROSCOPE 


The War on Modern Science. By Maynard 
Shipley. Knopf. 16s. 


‘¢ 7 F the Bible and the microscope do not agree,” 
says the Rev. John D. Mell, a delegate to the 
Baptist Convention, Ga., ‘‘ then the microscope is 
wrong.” And the reverend gentleman, who is appar. 
ently regarded as an authority upon such questions in 
Georgia, goes on to assert that he ‘‘ will believe the 
Bible if it makes every laboratory in the land a liar.” 
To foreigners it may not seem to matter much what 
(Mr. Mell believes; and as far as either the Bible or 
the microscope is concerned, there is every justifica- 
tion for such a view. But it is to be remembered that 
Mr. Mell is a member of a nation which has interpreted 
‘* progress ” as the art of making its voice heard 
everywhere, and ‘‘ the equality of man” as meaning 
only intellectual equality; so that Mr. Mell has as 
much right and power as anyone else to thrust his 
opinions upon us, whether we like it or not. Every 
time there is a quarrel about the parish pump in 
Tennessee all mankind must sit and listen. 

Thus Mr. Shipley reports to us in accents of horror 
how a meeting of the citizens of Springfield, Ken- 
tucky, has passed a resolution against the teaching 
of biology in the schools, because it ‘‘ so readily lends 
itself to the teaching of evolution.” Another sturdy 
Fundamentalist asks ‘‘ that the word [revolution] be 
taken from the dictionary ”; while a third—Represen- 
tative Hal Kimberley, of Laurins County—states quite 
frankly, ‘‘ I am opposed to all libraries.” But the 
church assembly of Goshen, Ind., takes first prize, 
with its resolution ejecting a certain gladiolus grower 
from its midst, because ‘‘ in hybridizing his gladioli 
to produce new varieties he was interfering with the 
divine scheme of things.’’ Indeed, it is this ‘‘wicked,” 
‘** Christ-denying,” ‘‘ atheistic,” evolutionary theory 
which is really responsible for modern America’s ut 
enviable ‘‘ crime-wave$.” It used to be whisky. 

So much for the defenders of the Bible. None of 
them seems to have got further in the study of hig 
favourite work than the first few chapters of the 
book of Genesis; and their chosen champion and pro- 
tagonist was the late William J. Bryan, who had 
obviously read nothing at all. But it would be 4 
mistake to suppose that all the humour is on theit 
side. ‘‘ Science ” and “ progress ” take the field headed 
by such well-known defenders of learning as Mr. Zane 
Grey, the popular fiction-writer, and Mr. Hendrik van 
Loon, author of a remarkable ‘ History of Mankind, 
in which (among other ‘‘ howlers ’’) the Last Supper § 
depicted as taking place in a Dutch Renaissance build- 
ing. It appears that the Board of Education of Carol 
County Tennessee, who are of the Fundamentalist 
persuasion, got hold of several copies of this subversiv¢ 
work and publicly burned them! If the champions of 
Genesis rejoice in such titles as ‘* Defenders of the 
Faith,’’ ‘‘ Crusaders,’ ‘‘ Grand Wizards,’’ and % 
forth, the ‘‘ American Association for the Advancement 
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of Atheism’’ is not a bad answer from the other side. 
The ‘‘ Scientists ’’ pour contempt upon the ‘‘ Noachic 
Flood "—as Mr. Shipley calls it—and the story of 
Jonah and the whale; but they swallow Darwin whole, 
without appearing to notice the ever-increasing load 
of exceptions and difficulties with which the evolu- 
tionary theory is encumbered. An unfortunate State 
Governor who, in a time of drought, proposed to set 
aside a day for public prayer for more rain is as 
fiercely denounced for his ‘‘ obscurantism” as any 
of the tub-thumpers quoted above. Nor does it sound 
very shocking to English readers that a teacher of 
divinity in a college supported by public subscription, 
who refused to believe in the Resurrection of Our 
Lord, or in ‘‘ the power of Jesus to sit on the right 
hand of God and make intercession for mortals,” 
should end by losing his job. In America, as in other 
countries, he who pays the piper calls the tune. That, 
indeed, is one of the difficulties inherent in all demo- 
cratic systems of education. You cannot make a 
child’s intellectual equipment very different from his 
parents’ if you are all the time consulting the parents 
as to what he is to be taught. 

Europeans may laugh, but Mr. Shipley assures us 
that our turn will come. This noisy, muddle-headed 
chorus of Wizards and Crusaders, of Darwinists and 
“Apeists,” is a world-movement after all. As Mr. 
Mencken observes, in a characteristic contribution to 
the discussion, ‘‘ What the swineherds credit to-day 
is whooped to-morrow in Congress ”; and Mr. Shipley, 
as a patriotic American, clings rather pathetically to 
the belief that if Tennessee and Mississippi appear in 
a slightly ridiculous light just at present, Sussex and 
Somerset will soon share by imitating them. He has 
already discovered a plain case of English Fundament- 
alism at Bootle. 

With the best will in the world, it is impossible to 
take him seriously. As President of the Science 
league of America, he has, of course, more reading 
than his opponents; but no more sense of proportion, 
fo more glimmering of humour. He trounces the 
absurd Mr. Mell as though he were the Pope himself, 
and raises lamentations about a general ‘‘ return to 
the Dark Ages,” without ever perceiving that this 
controversy could never have taken place in the Dark 
Ages, nor in any other time or place whatever, except 
in modern America. But history is not his strong 
point. He quotes prominently and with strong 
approval the following commentary upon the Dayton 
trial : 

It was upon a similarly uncompromising front four centuries 
ago that the Reformation came about under Luther, Calvin, 


and Knox. Equally stubborn later was the conflict between 
Cavalier and Roundhead. 


By which he means to say—it is clear from the con- 
text—that Knox and Calvin and the Puritan divines 
of Cromwell’s Army were fighting against a literal 
interpretation of the Bible, which the Cavaliers up- 
held! It is, of course, just sheer nonsense—a char- 
acteristic which it shares with most of Mr. Shipley’s 
quotations, from either side, in this astonishing 
controversy. 


~TRAHERNE’S MEDITATIONS 


Centuries of Meditations. By Thomas Traherne. 
Dobell. 7s. 6d. 


ERTRAM DOBELL’S discovery and publication, 

in 1904, of the MSS. of Thomas Traherne’s poems 
Caused some excitement in the literary world. The 
value of this seventeenth-century writer was imme- 
diately recognized, and his poetry began to be included 
in the anthologies. In 1908, Dobell published this 
Volume of meditations in prose, which has now been 
feprinted. Many critics are of the opinion that 
Traherne’s prose is as fine as anything written in the 
Seventeenth century; certainly it is clear, lively, and 
forceful. It would have been a shameful loss to litera- 


ture if these meditations and poems had been destroyed 
after a three hundred years’ wait for recognition. 
They nearly were destroyed. The merest chance saved 
them from oblivion. But the romantic story of their 
salvage has been told, and need not be repeated here. 

The book consists of four hundred short ‘‘ medita- 
tions ’’ on the goodness of life, the delights of know- 
ledge, and the joys of religious conviction. Each 
paragraph is complete in itself, but sometimes three 
or four of them go to make a sequence. This method 
of writing in compartments, as it were, necessarily 
gives a disjointed impression, and it allows the author 
no room for a sustained effort towards grandeur of 
effect. But the more elaborate architecture of the 
chapter was not suited to Traherne’s way of thinking, 
which is as concise as it is concentrated. 

Traherne does not philosophize in coloured vapours, 
he does not twist and twine among polysyllables and 
ambiguous phrases. There is nothing amorphous 
about his mysticism. His faith is as clear as sunlight, 
and his prose mirrors his thought without distortion. 
Few theologians have confessed their faith with such 
simplicity. He is truly ‘‘ possessed ”’ by his vision of 
the world as the temple of God; but he paints his 
vision with such fiery sincerity, and he keeps such 
an equable balance between the knowable and the 
unknowable, and he so familiarly illustrates the 
ineffable with images of earthly things that modern 
scepticism may find it hard to laugh at him, and quite 
impossible to argue with him. There is no arguing 
with a man who can say with such certainty: ‘‘ I will 
open my mouth in parables, I will utter things that 
have been kept secret from the beginning of the 
world. Things strange, yet common; incredible, yet 
known; most high, yet plain; infinitely probable, yet 
not esteemed. . . I will not by the noise of bloody 
wars and the dethroning of kings advance you to 
glory; but by the gentle ways of peace and love. . . 
Yet shall the end be so glorious that angels dare not 
hope for so great a one till they had seen it.’’ 

There is no arguing, we repeat, with such certainty 
of statement about celestial things. You may read 
on prepared to listen eagerly or to smile indulgently ; 
but whether you are sceptical or credulous, you may 
well envy Traherne his ability to write such exquisite 
English. Here is a longer example of his style : 

To think well is to serve God in the interior court. What 
is more easy and sweet than meditation? Yet in this hath 
God commended His love, that by meditation it is enjoyed. 
As nothing is more easy than to think, so nothing is more 
difficult than to think well. The easiness of thinking we 
received from God, the difficulty of thinking well proceeded 
from ourselves. Yet in truth, it is far more easy to think well 
than ill, because good thoughts be sweet and delightful: 
Evil thoughts are full of discontent and trouble. So that an 
evil habit and custom have made it difficult to think well, not 


Nature. For by nature nothing is so difficult as to think 
amiss, 


GEORGE LEIGH MALLORY 


George Leigh Mallory. A Memoir by David 
Pye. Milford. 


1os. 6d. 


HERE are obvious disadvantages in a biography 
written by a friend, but on the whole this book is 
strangely free of them. There are places where a 
greater reticence would, perhaps, have made the book 
more acceptable to those who never knew George Mal- 
lory. The facts of his life might have been trusted to 
show, without explanation, his views on the art of 
friendship. But it is worth an occasional blush to read 
so fine a portrait. 
A curious and very charming mixture of opposite 
characteristics; a petulant, often irritable manner and 
an intolerance in argument combined with an almost 
morbid regard for the feelings of others; a poverty of 
humour in himself with a perfect appreciation of the 
quality in others; a self-conscious manner and real 
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reserve with a faculty for writing and even saying 
things which were by their lack of reserve an embar- 
rassment to the ordinary Englishman; modesty with 
self-confidence; and with it all an amazing personal 
beauty; this was the impression Mallory made on 
those who were his acquaintances, who always wished 
to be his friends. 

From the time when fortune brought him under 
the influence of R. L. G. Irvine, mountains were his 
real religion. There was a time when another faith 
fought with this worship a losing battle. But reason, 
which at its kindest upheld his true religion and at its 
hardest failed to shake it, prevented his surrender. 
‘* Imagine me to-morrow morning,’’ he wrote from 
Charterhouse, ‘‘ teaching the smallest boys about the 
fall of man! What the devil is one to say? It was 
such a wholly admirable business and God behaved 
so badly; mere petty jealousy!’’ So all ideas of the 
Church were given up and school-mastering and 
soldiering filled the gap between Cambridge and 
Everest. 

He was not the first, but, with Irvine, his last com- 
panion, he was the greatest martyr of his faith. He 
did not want to go the third time to Everest. He 
realized the difficulties and hardships of the expedi- 
tion, and the absence of the old mountain bliss, but he 
still could not, when asked to go, ‘‘ be out of the 
hunt.’’ He did not go to his death unwillingly and 
under protest, for he realized that his unique experi- 
ence might mean to the third Expedition the differ- 
ence between failure and the success which most 
climbers believe it achieved. He will not know the 
old age of a mountaineer. 


AN AMERICAN DOCTOR ON LIFE 


A Doctor’s Views on Life. By William J. 

Robinson. Allen and Unwin. 16s. 

R. ROBINSON is an M.D., New York Univer- 

sity. He has specialized in sexology. In 1903 
he founded in New York a monthly journal, the 
Critic and Guide, and his book chiefly consists of 
extracts from that journal. He never loses sight of 
the fact that ‘‘ human beings are not built on one 
pattern and any attempt to lay down ironclad rules 
for all humanity to be guided by is preposterous.”’ 

He was among the first in the U.S.A. publicly 
to advocate birth control. He perceives that 
birth control is merely the first step in the 
self-determination of human life and that it may 
lead to other developments. He also recognizes 
the danger which may arise in the future 
if birth control is not general. Did the promise made 
to Abraham in the Mount of the Lord that “ his 
seed should be as the stars in heaven and as the sand 
which is on the seashore ’’ embody a vital and funda- 
mental truth which cannot be safely ignored? In 
confirmation of it there is the rapid development of 
the British Empire in the nineteenth century, which 
could never have happened but for the overstocked 
nurseries of parsons and professional men. 

Not the least interesting part of the book are the 
deftly drawn character types. Here are two from 
New York: 

(1) This country is too damned free. The Government is 
too liberal. If I had my way I would put all Socialists and 
Anarchists under lock and key. . . . The trouble is the Presi- 
dent is a Socialist. 


(2) Ours is the most autocratic country in the world. There 
is less freedom here than in any other civilized land. 


Statement 1 was made by a Russian employee in 
a drug store and endorsed by an Italian barber, while 
Statement 2 was made by an American whose an- 
cestors have been in that country nearly a hundred and 
fifty years. He pays income tax on an income in ex- 
cess of, say, £20,000 a year. And Dr. Robinson draws 
this conclusion, ‘‘ the rich man with a humanitarian 
soul is no more of a rarity than the plutocratic-minded 
proletarian.’’ 
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NEW FICTION 
By L. P. HarTLey 


The Magic Mountain. By Thomas Mann, 
Translated by Mrs. Lowe-Porter. Two vols, 
Secker. 18s. 

The Haunted House. By Hilaire Belloc, 
Illustrated by G. K. Chesterton. Arrow. 
smith. 7s. 6d. 


Green Forest. By Nathalie Sedgwick Colby, 
Cape. 7s. 6d. 


T seems a forlorn task to attempt to criticize, in 

the space of a few paragraphs, Mr. Thomas Mann’s 
vast and intricate novel. Even to indicate its scope 
and intention is not easy. Practically speaking, the 
action is confined to one place, the sanatorium of Davos 
Platz. Here, on the threshold of manhood, comes 
Hans Castorp, meaning to spend three weeks with his 
cousin Joachim. And from here, seven years later, 
seven formative years, the thunderbolt of the Great 
War dislodges him. What had he done in the mean- 
while? Not much. He had talked a good deal, and 
been the centre—the storm-centre, as it turned out— 
of innumerable argumentations and disquisitions; he 
had observed and been observed; he had made love 
to Madame Chauchat and been indirectly responsible 
for two suicides. 

These are some of the facts of the story which 
Mr. Mann, not without recourse to prolixity, terminates 
on the nine-hundredth page. But the facts, as the 
reader will guess, are not of themselves particularly 
important. They punctuate Hans Castorp’s spiritual 
Odyssey, they give some idea of the flight of time. 
Accepted measures of duration, hours, months and 
years, have little meaning for the patients at the 
sanatorium; the future stretches away before them 
flat and plain, its only considerable landmarks being 
recovery and death. Very early in the book Mr. 
Mann makes an onslaught on one’s calendar-notion 
of time, and he leaves it so feeble and shadowy as to 
be almost meaningless. The microcosm of Davos 
Platz is insulated by a flawless band of timelessness. 
For the prisoners of the Magic Mountain the every- 
day world, with its lives that are conditioned by a 
sense of time and artificially renewed every twenty- 
four hours, exists only in thought, as a magnet or an 
obstacle, a longing or a dread. To acclimatize them- 
selves to the altitude takes time; to adapt them- 
selves to the prevailing mental and moral conditions 
may take still longer, but in the end they succumb 
to it; the springs of their being are poisoned or (to use 
a less tendencious word) changed. Enterprises of great 
pith and moment turn awry their currents and lose 
the name of action; while action itself (for the inmates 
are by no means inactive) arises turbulently and 
irrationally, from some fixed idea, some hysterica 
passio, some fungus-growth of emotion or desire that 


| is born and fulfilled in a night. Thus when Mynheer 


Peeperkorn poisons himself rather than stand between 
Clavdia Chauchat and Castorp, the latter explains 
his friend’s behaviour as follows: 
He was built on such a grand scale that he considered it 
a blasphemy, a cosmic catastrophe, to be found wanting in 
feeling. For you must know, he regarded himself as_ the 
instrument of God’s marriage. That was a piece of majestic 
tomfoolery—when one is moved, one can say things that sound 
crass and irreverent, but are after all more solemn than the 
conventional religious formulas. 
The quarrel which results in Naphta’s suicide was the 
climax of the dialectical struggle between the Jesuit 
and the “ liberal ’’ Settembrini. for the prize of Hans 
Castorp’s intellectual adherence: ‘‘ I say that your 
way of misleading unsettled youth, of dissipating and 
undermining his moral and intellectual powers, 1s 
infamous, and cannot receive a stronger chastisement 
than it merits.” | What a frivolous pretext for 4 
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duel! Through the book all action has a taint of | Belloc’s humour and humours, and welcomed to the 


irrelevance, is food for irony; whenever it occurs it is 
almost necessarily a grotesque exaggeration of motive 
rather than its legitimate expression. 

Symbolism, parody, distortion, exaggeration—it is 
difficult to find a word which exactly defines the angle 
at which the world of Davos Platz, the artificial world 
that Mr. Mann has studied so exhaustively, stands 
towards the ordinary world. It is a world in which 
distraction takes the place of work and in which the 
jmminence of death is not disguised by the merciful 
screens with which ordinary existence breaks up the 
long vista that terminates in the grave. It is in one 
sense a falsification, in another a simplification of the 
fife that normal people live; and as we read we are 
conscious of both the simplicity and the falsity. The 
book is written without much finesse. It is full of 
medical details and facts about disease. The char- 
acters of Naphta and Settembrini are often submerged 
beneath the lengthy speeches in which they propound 
their theories. Raw chunks of philosophy and the 
history of thought are introduced without much attempt 
to assimilate them into the structure of the story. So 
thick and heavy are they, they often discourage the 
eye and defeat the mind, enhancing the natural inertia 
of the story by the addition of a dead weight it is 
ill-prepared to bear. But these heroic defects, of 
which unreadability is not the least, find compen- 
sation in heroic virtues. Here is a book written 
in the grand manner, a book which takes all 
life, and all aspects of life, for its province; in which 
the spiritual, mental and physical functions of being 
receive equal attention and are brought into an intimate 
relationship that few novelists have ever achieved. Let 
the poitrinaires make love as they will, discuss their 
symptoms and their temperatures, allow the essential 
impotence and hysteria of their life to show through 
the brave covering of words with which they deck it; 
beneath all this froth and turmoil there runs a distinct 
current whose direction we can apprehend. 

Hans Castorp’s physical life is concerned with 
Madame Chauchat. For ascendancy over his mind, Set- 
tembrini and Naphta, the Liberal and the Jesuit, struggle 
continually. He suffers from divided allegiances, for 
although he has a mind and will of his own, he has a 
great respect for authority. Above all things he 
desires to find a mental or moral talisman under whose 
magic touch the conflicting varieties of his experience 
may be healed of their disabling incoherence. This 
illumination he ultimately obtains, not through intel- 
lectual conviction, moral conversion or physical experi- 
ence. It is Peeperkorn who shows the way out of the 
dilemma; Peeperkorn, whose personality includes and 
yet somehow transcends those jarring atoms, those 
mutually discordant principles, which for many years 
had been debilitating and undermining Hans Castorp. 
The reconciliatory power could not be lodged or appre- 
hended in an abstraction; it had to be embodied, illus- 
trated as it were in flesh and blood, presented instead 
of expounded. Perhaps this tentative explanation of 
Thomas Mann’s meaning degrades the Magic Moun- 
tain into a Magic Carpet: we cannot be sure, our 
seriousness may be wholly misapplied. It is not easy 
to put a pinch of salt on this author’s tail: 

Frau Stéhr, as she looked [at Joachim’s body], wept with 
abandon. ‘‘ A hero, he was a hero,’’ cried she, and demanded 
that the Erotica be played at his grave. 

We imagine that Erotica is a misprint; but again, 
we cannot be sure. 

Mr. Belloc and Mr. Chesterton have once more 
collaborated, with the happiest results. The illustrations 
are excellent. The narrative exhibits to the full Mr. 
Belloc’s high spirits and uproarious sense of humour, 
but it changes its character mid-way. I was not pre- 
pared, from the sober and circumstantial opening, for 
the farcical devices by which the orphaned hero finally 
redeems his property—aided by the daughter of an 
American millionaire and his own natural gift for 
ventriloquism. I confess that, though I enjoyed Mr. 


scene still more, and still more outrageous, peers, I 
a little regretted the new version of Sussex that the 
opening pages seemed to promise. 

Yet another sentimental journey across the Atlantic 
reaches us, in the shape of ‘ Green Forest.’ The title 
is not obvious, seeing that sky and sea are supposed 
to be blue: neither is the book itself obvious. It is 
complicated, retrospective, elusive, impressionistic. 
The flexibility of Miss Colby’s mind is a thing to 
wonder at; but we wish it was not so restless and 
hysterical. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


About England. By M. V. Hughes. Dent. 5s. 


HERE indeed are “ infinite riches in a little room.” England 
is a vast theme for any writer to tackle, and, as the writer 
of the present volume truly (if somewhat conventionally) 
remarks, “ the little island oozes with history at every pore.” 
Mr. Hughes, however, is not merely—or even mainly concerned— 
with the ‘‘ ooze” of English history. He has attempted to do 
for the England of to-day what William Harrison did for the 
England of Elizabeth—to provide, in short, a compact English 
itinerary. So there are chapters on English trees, English 
sports, English clubs and English cooking. Our national 
industries are briefly surveyed, and there is an_ interesting 
section dealing with the familiar figures that are still to be 
encountered in the streets of London. The chapter on inns 
will appeal to those readers who have been following a recent 
correspondence in the Saturpay Review, and on the whole Mr. 
Hughes’s selection of suitable hostelries is warmly to be com- 
mended. It should be pointed out, however, that the ‘ Cock ’ in 
Fleet Street is not the inn mentioned by Tennyson in “ Will 
Waterproof’s Lyrical Monologue.’’ (Tennyson, in a_ letter 
written in 1887, refers to the ‘Cock’—which he had visited many 
years before—as “ the old vanished Tavern,’? and we believe 
we are correct in asserting that it stood on the other side of 
Fleet Street.) And surely the ‘ Widow’s Son,’ to which the 
writer refers on page 118, is at Bow, and not at Acton? The 
book is plentifully illustrated, but lacks an index. 


Byways Among English Books. By Cyril Davenport. Methuen. 
7s. 6d. 


MR. CYRIL DAVENPORT, whose work on Mezzotints has 
already attained to the dignity of a classic, has written a 
volume which will be of the greatest assistance to book 
collectors. He begins with some general observations on the 
subject of collecting, offers some useful hints on how 
fraudulent imitations of old books may be detected, and passes 
on to a consideration of such subjects as typography, engraving 
and binding. A special chapter is devoted to illustrated books, 
while such subjects as miniature books, horn books, book- 
stamps and book-plates receive detailed treatment. It is of 


Banish Carbon 


XCESS carbon is caused only by poor oil and poor 
petrol. It decreases power and speed. It increases 
engine wear. 


Keep your engine free as possible from carbon and its 
harmful effects—by standardising on Shel! Petrol as fuel 
and Shell Oil as lubricant. 


Remarkable anti-carbon results were recently reported 
by Imperial Airways—one of whose Rolls-Royce engines, 
after 20,000 miles of actual service on “* Triple’’ Shell Oil, 
was reported to have “ unusual freedom from carbon .. . 
total absence of gumming up. . . notable reduction in 
wear,”’ 


Shell Petrol 2lso has great anti-carbon effect. This is 
because it is chemically clean itself and is blended to be 
consumed completely in the combustion chamber. 

Banish carbon—and its bad effects—by standardising on 
Shell Oil and Shell Petrol. 
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interest to find that the fashion of using book-plates came 
in with Cardinal Wolsey, ‘“‘who had his painted by hand.” 
The value of Mr. Davenport’s book as a work of reference 
is enhanced by the inclusion of a bibliography and six 
exhaustive appendices dealing respectively with the illustrations 
of George Baxter, Halbot Knight Browne, George Cruikshank, 
Richard Doyle, John Leech and Sir John Tenniel. 


Mariners. By Clemence Dane. Heinemann. 6s. 


A NEW play by Miss Dane is not likely to remain unacted, 
and this piece will certainly be more satisfactory in three 
dimensions than it is on paper. By that we do not imply that 
it reads ill. It is a play of tense domesticity with tragedy 
knocking at rectory doors: it needs embodiment with acting 
of delicacy to give it its true shape and proportion. Miss Dane’s 
study of a clergyman who marries unhappily, and of the wife’s 
point of view, suggests possibilities of a poignant presentation : 
she forces the issue when she endeavours to find guidance in 
the rector’s misfortune for two young lovers of the post-war 
type. But there is sincerity, sympathy, and concentration in 
her survey of infelicity. ‘‘ The dark house and the detested 
wife,’’ to use one of Shakespeare’s least known and perhaps 
most heartfelt lines, are shown with a fairness to both sides 
that has something of Mr. Galsworthy’s lucid balance, enhanced 
by a woman’s sharp intuitions of distress. We await with 
interest the performance of the play. 


a of Society. By Charles Kingston. Stanley Paul. 
s. 6d. 


THERE is nothing, perhaps, that is dearer to the heart of 
the average newspaper reader than a really ‘‘ good ’’ murder. 
In this book Mr. Charles Kingston presents his readers with a 
selection of good murders. They range from the now historic 
** brides in the bath’? case to the murder of Miss Camille 
Holland in Essex, and Mr. Bernard Shaw would be interested 
to learn that the five of the figures in Mr. Kingston’s collection 
of criminals are doctors of medicine. The book is interesting 
for the light that it throws upon criminal psychology. Murderers 
are generally vain men, and there have been cases where their 
vanity has Jed to their subsequent detection—an instance in 
point being that of Neil Cream, the notorious poisoner. The 
most remarkable record in the volume, however, fis that of 
William Chester Minor, an American doctor, who was one of 
the most valued contributors to the ‘ New English Dictionary.’ 
This unfortunate man suffered from the delusion that he was 
being continually persecuted and pursued by Irishmen, and, 
under the influence of this hallucination, he shot and killed a 
stoker at Lambeth. He was confined in a lunatic asylum, 
where he was free to pursue his scholastic studies, and it was 
only at night that his symptoms of mania disclosed them- 
selves. There can scarcely have been a more interesting story 
in the history of crime. 


Why I Believe. By Kenneth Ingram. Society of SS. Peter and 
Paul. 6s. 


HERE is a very candid confession of faith, The author 
writes from the standpoint of a Christian who is also an 
Anglo-Catholic. The case for Christianity is based upon its 
inherent probability, while that for Anglo-Catholicism is 
justified, in Mr. Ingram’s opinion, by the appeal to history. 
The various criticisms advanced by Roman Catholics on the 
Anglo-Catholic position are fairly and  dispassionately 
considered and, even though the reader may not accept Mr. 
Ingram’s conclusions, he will acquit him of any desire to shirk 
or sidetrack discussion. In the concluding chapter the Revised 
Prayer Book is considered. Mr. Ingram is of opinion that it 
may have the effect of stereotyping a particular type of 
service, and there is some force in his contention that ‘‘ moderate 
Anglicanism is emptying the press of all but the remaining 
Victorian generations’? and further that ‘‘ public school 
chapels are a priceless asset for disallegiance from all subse- 
quent religious observance.’? The book is dedicated to Miss 
Sybil Thorndike, whose championship of the Anglo-Catholic 
movement is not one of its least remarkable features. 


Bridle Wise. By Lieutenant-Colonel S. G. Goldschmidt. 
Country Life. 12s. 6d. 


‘A KEY to Better Hunters—Better Ponies’ is the sub-title 
of this book ; and, though the written word probably carries little 
weight in such matters, those who have the handling and school- 
ing of young horses and ponies will find it both useful and 
interesting. Colonel Goldschmidt sets, perhaps, an impossibly 
high standard; it might, for instance, be asked whether in the 
matter of polo he does not expect the player to concentrate on 
getting the best, in the best way, out of his pony to the detri- 
meni of his game. All this author’s arguments, however, are 
based on common sense. His sympathies are very much with 
the horse, he attributes faults and general bad behaviour to 
mismanagement, when they are not the result of ‘‘ pain, unsound- 
ness, ill-health, want of condition,’”? and he is painstaking in his 
examination of the subject. Most of his conclusions will have 
been reached by the experienced; but for the young and the 
ignorant a better guide to the complete art of horse-mastershi 
could not easily be found. The text is well illustrated wit 
diagrams and photographs, and a number of plates is supplied 
by Mr. Lionel Edwards. 
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The Fortnightly for August opens with a paper on the future 
of Albania by Mr. H. C. Woods, who sees finance ag th 
weak spot, and recommends a League-appointed financigl 
adviser. Commander Kenworthy gives an account of strike 
laws in various countries, and suggests some measures 
assist industrial peace. Mr. H. M. Paull, discussing ‘ Tj, 
Ethics of Plagiarism’ past and present, shows the change of 
opinion, and reprobates the super-sensitiveness of modem 
plagiarism-hunters. Kernahan commemorates the 
jubilee of Sir William Watson with some well-chosen selections 
Mr. W. T. Palmer describes ‘ Clipping-Time among th 
Westmorland Fells’ with great gusto. Miss Rolt-Wheele 
contributes the fiction—a second-sight story. 

The London Mercury supports the scheme for freeing Stone 
henge from its incubus of Government buildings. The poetry 
includes verse by Mr. Yeats, Mr. Shanks, and others, 
Another Kai Lung story is welcome, and Mr. D. H. Lawrence 
story of ‘ The Man who Loved Islands ’ is strangely appealing 
Mr. Banner describes ‘ Java’s Shadow-Shows and the Kawi 
Epics ’ with illustrations: they are Hindu stories which hav 
undergone a sea-change. Mr. John Freeman writes of Mr, H, 
M. Tomlinson and his work, without mentioning ‘ Old Junk,’ 
curiously enough, but very justly, and Prince Mirsky contributes 
an essay-review of ‘ The Wandering Scholars.’ There are 
letters from Germany and from Ireland, and Chronicles, of 
which Biography, Mountaineering and History are the best, 

The Monthly Criterion leads off with a paper on the decline 
and fall of expressionism under the title of ‘ Art Questions of 
the Day’ by Herr W. Worringer. Mr. O'Flaherty follows with 
a story of the rebellion in the Free State, and S. Mario Pra 
continues his study of Chaucer’s indebtedness to the 
Italian writers of his century. A letter by Mr. Sturge Moore, 
reviews of Mr. J. M. Robertson by Mr. Dover Wilson, and of 
Mr. Bertrand Russell by Mr. T. S. Eliot, among others, are 
noteworthy. Russian periodicals are summarized this 
number. 

The National Review holds that while maintaining a perfectly 
friendly attitude towards America, we should each take our 
own way, not only as to cruiser building. The Reform of the 
House of Lords, the wobbling of the Conservative Party and 
the size of the Cabinet are also treated in the ‘ Episodes.’ Mr. 
Cecil Barber contributes an amusing paper on ‘ Kipling as a 
Critic ’ as shown in his quotations. ‘ June on the Fields’ and 
* Birds in Zululand’ are descriptive studies; Mrs. Godfree 
writes ‘Some Comments on Wimbledon’ and Gen. MacMunn 
gives us a story of the Hill Assyrians under British protection. 
Other papers are on Jutland, Air-warfare, Central Africa, and 
Irish Home Rule in being. 

Blackwood’s opens with Gen. MacMunn’s study of ‘ Some 

Kipling Origins,’ throwing a little light on them. Q describes 
the work of a Petty Sessions J.P., the most of which should be 
done outside court. Mr. Dan Rider describes amusingly some 
adventures with a bundle of autographs sold in his bookshop, 
and there are half a dozen other good stories. ‘ Musings With- 
out Method’ deal with Prof, Laski’s impartiality towards 
Russian Communism and with the committee which is to 
protect the English language. The muser’s opinions could be 
guessed beforehand, but one is interested to see how he puts 
them. 
The Empire Review continues its account of ‘ What 
Bolshevism is and was’ and gives a first-rate essay-review by 
Mr. MacCarthy on ‘ The Mind of Bolshevism ’ and the medium 
in which it flourishes. Mr. Harold Nicolson is not unfavour- 
ably treated by Scrutator; Mr. Birrell writes on Dr. Johnson— 
as a Link of Empire; and Lady D. Hosie describes her passage 
‘ Across Siberia,’ with an interesting side light on the mental 
attitude of young Russians in early manhood. Reviews, Science, 
Medical, and Nature Notes are, as usual, good. 

The English Review opens with three papers on ‘ The House 
of Lords and the Parliament Act,’ urging strong action by the 
Government. Prof. Sarolea shows the checks on democracy 
which exist in the United States; Dr. Lew defends Christian 
Missions in China; Mr. Desouches foreshadows a break between 
Europe and the U.S.A. Mr. Petrie describes the aims of the 
Action Frangaise, and there are papers on the Sinai Peninsula, 
Notes from Paris, and on Ballads, } 

Cornhill opens with the first part of a paper on Austin 
Dobson’s correspondence, letters showing the appreciation in 
which his work was held. Mr. Dew writes in ‘ Tamarside 
Dialect,’ of the survival of Chaucerian speech in Cornwall and 
Devon. Mr. Macdonald describes the pioneering adventure 
which led to the discovery of the New Guinea goldfields, and 
Miss de Szasz describes ‘St. Stephen’s Day in Buda Pest. 
There are several stories; Mr. Cumming writes of hunting ™ 
Rhodesia ; and ‘ A Night Affair ’ in Lucknow tells of the courage 
and ability of Gen. Tommy Capper. 

Foreign Affairs contains articles on ‘The Geneva Nav 
Conference’ by Commander Kenworthy and Mr. an 
Kawakami; on ‘Disarmament Made Difficult,’ by Mr. Swanwics; 
on Prof. Laski’s work on Communism by Mr. G. D. H. Cole: 
and on ‘ War-Making and Peace-Making in the Schools by 
Mr. J. H. Badley. Several notices appear of the oe 0 
slavery and forced labour, and the account of ‘ Imperialism 
in China ’ is continued, 
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MOTORING 


By H. THORNTON RUTTER 


of the motor-cars sold are sold on the instalment 

plan; the purchasers deposit one third of the price 
and the balance is paid in twelve monthly instalments. 
This system is growing in England, though it is not 

on the scale it has reached in the United States 
and while it is helpful both to the user and to the 
motor manufacturer, inasmuch as the former is 
getting the use of the vehicle sooner than he other- 
wise would and the latter is selling a larger number 
of cars, such systems will no doubt tend to increase 
the traffic still further. What the ultimate number of 
yehicles may be it is hard to foretell, but at the present 
rate of increase it will not be long before there will 
be nearly two and a half million motor vehicles running 
on the highways. 


I: the United States of America, seventy per cent. 


* 
* * 


The second-hand car problem, too, is being seriously 
considered by the motor trade, in order to persuade 
the public not only to buy new vehicles, parting with 
the old one as part of the transaction, but to look 
after the old ones so that they may induce a further 
section of the public to become motor-car owners. 
According to the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce of New York, America builds four million 
cars per annum (or did last year, at any rate), sells 
those and also deals with three million second-hand 
cars, making a total of seven million cars. Great 
Britain manufactured, roughly, 200,000 vehicles and, 
on the American basis, deals with 130,000 second-hand 
cars. There are no official figures to show whether 
that estimate is correct, but there can be no doubt 


that the figures will grow considerably higher this 
year, and it is not improbable that at least 400,000 
cars will be dealt with during the present year. 


* 
* * 


During the Easter holidays alone, over 187,000 
members of the Automobile Association received road- 
side assistance, and it is highly probable that, on 
August Bank Holiday, a quarter of a million motorists 
were helped. by the Automobile Association road 
patrols. Even in Ireland, the membership of the 
Automobile Association has nearly doubled, and 
equally good work has been done in Scotland, Auto- 
mobile Association patrols being on almost all the 
Scottish main roads. This voluntary organization 
has been very helpful, as also have the road 
patrols of the Royal Automobile Club, in acting as 
traffic officers in spots where no uniformed constable 
has been posted. It would appear that motorists them- 
selves have, under these two organizations, done all 
they can be expected to do towards solving the 
problems of road traffic control, and they should not 
therefore be expected to agree to the money they pay 
for the roads in taxation for their cars being diverted 
to any other use. 


* * 


Motor manufacturers are busy preparing their new 
models for next year, and improving the existing ones. 
Consequently, the experimental department of the 
factories is the most interesting part of the works to 
visit at this time of year. A great deal of the work 
done there never sees light; that is to say, it does not 
mature on the finished article which is sold to the 
public. At the same time, things that are discarded 
to-day may be resumed and brought into use 
to-morrow. 
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CITY NOTES 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


TOCK-MARKET hopes are naturally concerned 

with the possibilities of cheap money, and 

although the seasonal trend in the future is against 
this hope there are other factors which may be 
reasonably expected to do rather more than neutralize, 
pending payments for commodities. The course of 
prices all over the world seems to me to have a down- 
ward tendency, particularly where one would least 
expect it, that is to say in the United States. The 
course of trade and large interest payments suggest 
a continued flow of gold to America; reductiyn of 
debt and such-like considerations in that prosperous 
country suggest monetary ease; while another item 
making for increased credit is the steady change 
going on by big corporations and their like changing 
from the demand deposit to the time deposit. The 
influence of American financial conditions inevitably 
affects us, for easy money conditions there mean an 
overflow of surplus funds to us, so that one thing and 
another in the normal way suggests that the future 
course of money will be in favour of the investor. 


KREUGER AND TOLL 


A share that appears to me to have very great pos- 
sibilities is Kreuger and Toll. The company is a very 
large holder of strong issues, such as 360,000 shares 
in the well-known Swedish Match company, 272,000 
shares in Swedish-American Corporation, 75,000 shares 
in the Grangesburg Company, Sweden, and so forth. 
Swedish Match are paying 15%, Swedish American 
$6.50 and Grangesburg 17%, so that a big income 
from these three concerns alone is obvious. The 
Grangesburg Company is the largest and cheapest 
producer of iron in Europe, with properties having 
deposits of about 2,000 million tons of iron ore, with 
an iron content of 60 to 70%. The capital of Kreuger 
and Toll has been increased recently from 280,000 to 
500,000 shares. On the former amount, dividends for 
the last eight years have been 25% per annum—an 
example of highly conservative distribution, as earn- 
ings per share have been as good as 53.2% per share 
{in 1926). The yield on the shares at present prices 
is small—under 4%, but that should not discourage 
an investor seeking a sound and genuinely progres- 
sive share. 


G.E.C. 


General Electric Company shares suggest participa- 
tion in an industry that is likely to be very much alive 
in the future, particularly as we should gradually get 
benefits to electricai equipment companies arising out 
of the slow but, I hope, sure evolving of results from 
the Electricity Bill. The G.E.C. is certainly the kind 
of Company to keep well abreast of developments in 
the industry. Last year the Company suffered in its 
most remunerative branch of the business from light- 
ing restrictions as the outcome of the prolonged coal 
stoppage, so that profits at £602,726 were some 
£43,000 down from the previous year. The ‘‘ heavy ”’ 
side of the business, although encouraging in volume, 
was not satisfactory from the profit standpoint, owing 
to heavy competition in the overseas market. This 
latter consideration will hardly be improved until we 
get closer working with Continental interests, as, for 
example, we find in the case of artificial silk. General 
Electric, from the home side of the business, should 
do well, in the current year, and the shares appear a 
reasonably sound investment. 


A SOUND BREWERY SHARE 

It is suggested that there is still a considerable 
amount of consolidation to be carried out in the brew- 
ing industry, and Huggins and Company is popularly 
associated with closer working in the industry. The 
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properties of Huggins are considered to be of unusuaj 
importance to the London branch of the trade, which 
fact is probably realized by the proprietors. In view 
of the fact that the company is strong financially, with 
a record of rising profits, the shares are probably wel 
worth holding, and not the least so because of , 
speculative interest attached in connexion with ap 
ultimate absorption. For the year to September last, 
net profit was £56,066 against £53,650 and £52,353 
for the two preceding years; dividends being 124% for 
1926, 10% for 1925 and 15% for 1924. The capital is 
now £326,250 in £1 ordinary shares, a bonus of on 
for each two shares held having been distributed jp 
January, 1925. The reserve at the end of the last 
financial year stood at £115,000, with property reserye 
at £51,231. Gross profits have advanced from 
457,881 in 1922 to £75,675 in 1926. 


A CHEAP TRUSTEE STOCK 


Having faith in the power of British trade to effect 
a gradual recovery, the stock that at the moment 
stands well down in the list of railway fixed-interest. 
bearing securities, London and North Eastern 4% 
second preference stock, would seem to have possi- 
bilities if bought and put away against better times, 
We have, of course, always known that this stock 
hardly possessed the status of most other stocks in 
the trustee list, because when the railway amalgama. 
tions were originally arranged, L. & N.E. con 
versions embraced senior stocks of other lines that 
could not have passed the test necessary for inclusion 
in the trustee category. The value of having a stock 
selling as a trustee stock, one would imagine, is such 
that the company at the end of the financial year wil 
doubtless make every endeavour to pay a small divi- 
dend on the preferred ordinary, which would mean a 
certain recovery in the second preference, which at 
present gives the liberal yield of over 7%. 


PINCHIN JOHNSON 


As consolidations seem the order of the day, | 
would like to point out the very interesting possibilities 
of Pinchin Johnson, which is now a very powerful 
amalgamation of interests in the paint, lacquer, var- 
nish, etc., trade. From time to time this interesting 
undertaking has absorbed other units, but none of 
greater interest than the well-known business of 
Docker Brothers, till recently controlled by the Metro 
politan Carriage Wagon and Finance Co. Docker 
Brothers have, of course, a magnificent connexion of 
many years’ standing with the big South American 
railways, as well as a fine business at home. For 
example, they have, I understand, a very big contract 
running with Vickers. Altogether Pinchin Johnson 
in acquiring Docker Brothers have turned a dangerous 
competitor into an ally, which is sound business. An 
additional acquisition of the parent company is Red 
Hand Compositions, a company specializing in indes- 
tructible paint and anti-fouling compositions for ships’ 
bottoms, thus still further increasing its scope in 4 
big industry. My own opinion is that Pinchin Johnson 
shares will easily be substantially higher than the 
current price over the next eighteen months or so, and 
are well worth buying for income and_ steady 
appreciation, 


NATIONAL SMELTING COMPANY 


The National Smelting Company shows very sub 
stantial progress, made since its inception as am 
undertaking formed with the specific objective of 
increasing the Empire production of zinc. The net 
profit for 1926 comes out at £330,752 against £99,261 
and £65,986 for the two preceding years. The prefer 
ence dividend has received 10%, and the ordinary ts 
first year’s dividend of 10%, leaving £137,820 % 
reserve and a carry forward of £161,581. The com 
pany is well known as a very large holder of Burma 
Corporation shares—stated at 4,000,000 - 
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Nesting 
The Yachting Monthly || tancanyixa concessions, 


2/- Special Cowes Number 2/- 


CONTAINS 
MESSAGE TO YACHISMEN FROM 
NEW COMMODORE, R.Y.S. 
ARTICLES BY 
Sir Charles Wyndham Murray, K.C.B., 


Frank Cowper, Fredk. Shepherd, M.I.N.A., 
Leigh Hoe, W. E. Wigfull, etc., etc. 


No one interested in Yachting should miss this Number. 


‘INCOME TAX RELIEF 


RECLAIMS prepared, recovery can be made for six years. 
LIABILITIES and Returns dealt with. 
ADVICE given on all TAX matters. 


G. M. EMERY, P.-A-S.1. (late Inland Revenue ) 
41 Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. 


Please call, write or ‘phone. Regent 3001. Cliemts visited. 
Officially Authorized Repayment Agents. 


LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The Orpinary Generat Meetinc of Tanganyika Concessions, 
Limited, was held on July 28 at River Plate House, Finsbury 
Circus, E.C. The Chairman, Sir Reginald Wingate, in moving 
the adoption of the accounts, said:—The year with which we 
are now dealing has proved to be one of exceptional activity, 
and when you hear from Mr. Robert Williams the details of 
the company’s enterprises in various directions, I venture to 
think you will agree with the views of your board that the 
results are very satisfactory. You will be specially gratified to 
note the rapid progress of the Benguella Railway, which should 
reach the Congo frontier within the date stipulated, namely, the 
end of the current year, 

Mr. Robert Williams, in the course of his address, said: The 
shares and debentures in other companies are as usual taken at 
cost or under and stand in the balance-sheet at £5,032,194, as 
compared with £5,085,152 for the previous year. 

To-day, at current market prices, the quoted shares and deben- 
tures alone represent a value of about £112,000,000, in addition 
to cash investments and loans to brokers now standing at 
41,406,000. The 2,700,000 shares in the Benguella Railway 
Company are not quoted at present, all the shares being entirely 
in the hands of the Portuguese Government and your company. 
In the opinion of the Board the investment represented by these 
shares is amply justified. 

It will be seen, therefore, that, taking the quoted securities 
alone, the value of our capital investments exceeds by nearly 
48,000,000 the issued capital of the company, in addition to 
which we have on the premium and reserve accounts a total 
reserve for unforeseen contingencies of £ 1,796,511. 

An interim dividend of 5 per cent. for the year 1926 has 
already been paid on the Ordinary shares. It is now proposed 
to pay the 10 per cent. Preference dividend for the year ending 
June 30, (1927, and a final dividend of 24 per cent., making a 
total for the year 1926 of 7} per cent. to the Ordinary share- 
holders. It is further proposed to pay an interim dividend of 
5 per cent. for 1927 to the Ordinary shareholders. 

The report and accounts were adopted, and after a vote of 
thanks the meeting terminated. 


FOR BOOKS TO PURCHASE, New or 


Second-Hand, also any Books you have 
for Sale. 


FOR BOOKS TO READ on a Library 
Subscription, and particulars of Subscrip- 
tion Rates, yearly, or shorter periods. 


’Phone or write to— 


DAY’S LIBRARY, 


96 MOUNT STREET, LONDON. W.1 
Telephone: Grosvenor 2119. 


NOTABLE MODERN FIRST EDITIONS 
lary ol etc. The Savoy, in original parts. 1895-96. 


Butler (S.). Luck or Cunning. Fine Copy. 1887. £4 4s. 
Conrad (J.). Typhoon. Fine Copy. 1903. £4 4s. 


Drinkwater (J.). Abraham Lincoln, With A. L. S. 1918. 
£10 10s. 
Gissing (G.). The Emancipated. 3 vols. 1890. £3 10s. 


Kipling (R.). The Jungle Books. Fine Copies. 18945. £24. 
Moling R.). The City of Dreadful Night. Allahabad. 1891. 


Stephens (J.). The Crock of Gold. Rare. 1912. £10 10s. 

Thompson (F.). Sister Songs. . 1895. £2 10s. 

wey (A.). Phineas Redux. 2 vols. Original Cloth. 1874. 
5s. 


Wilde (O.). An Ideal Husband. Unopened. 1899. £2 2s. 


WANTED 
Your Library or any rare books you have for sale. Highest 
Prices paid, or fair exchanges arranged. 
GREVILLE WORTHINGTON, 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


The finest 
Shaving edge 
that Steel 
will take 


For the ideal shave—use the 
Gillette Blade. The finest 
of blade steel, a perfected 
process of manufacturing and 
a vigilant inspection system 
—all these attest the exceptional value of the 
Gillette Blade. 

Used in the Gillette Safety Razor it is the 
ideal way to the ideal shave. 

Obtainable from all Stores that cater for men. 
GILLETTE BLADES 


I ts of 10 (20 shavi .-- 4/6 
In packets of 5 (10 shaving edges). 9/3 


New Improved Gillette Outfits, 21/- and upwards. 
Old type Gillette series, 2/6 and upwards. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR, LTD., 
184-188, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 


illette 
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ACROSTICS 


PUBLISHER’S PRIZE 


For the Acrostic Competition there is a weekly prize :—A 
Book (selected by the competitor) reviewed in that issue of the 
Saturpay Review in which the problem was set, presented by 
the publisher. 

RULES 

1. The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea; 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by a firm whose name appears on the list printed 
on the Competition Coupon. 

2. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 


3. Envelopes must be marked ‘‘ Competition,’’ and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Saturpay Review, 9 King Street, 
London, W.C.2, 


Competitors not complying with these Rules will be 
disqualified. 

Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of book when sending solutions, which must reach 
us not later than the Thursday following the date of publication. 

Award of Prizes—When solutions are of equal merit, the 
result will be decided by lot. 

To avoid the same book being chosen twice, books mentioned 
in ‘ New Books at a Glance’ (which, in many instances, are 
reviewed at length in a subsequent issue of the paper) are not 
eligible as prizes. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 281 


To HIT YOUR FOE BE NOT IN TOO MUCH HASTE; 
RESERVE YOUR STRENGTH, NOR ANY EFFORT WASTE. 
QUICKLY, OUR PROVERB TELLS US, THE UNWISE 
HIs QUIVER EMPTIES, AND DEFENCELESS LIES. 


Halve me; in tapering spikes my golden blossoms grow. 

When brawlers fall to these, swift follows blow on blow. 

From this vast Universe you must remove the head; 

Then from a maiden’s prayer cut off the tail instead. 

Now in Miltonian verse forth see South-west Wind rush. 

When this the play disturbs, shall we not roar out Hush? 

What! Here’s a second Wind, more boisterous than the 
other ! 

His Greek name twice curtail who tempted our first 
mother. 

A moiety we’ll next of useful floor-cloth take. 

Mine, in the summer heat, with cooling draughts I slake. 


So ASMP 


Solution of Acrostic No, 279 


J oc Ular! 

O rvieta N?2 

H guoh C 

N i Le 1 Lar, a household deity among the ancient 
ogl E Romans. 

U xoriou S$ 2 Also called Venice Treacle. It was thought 
& ystr A to be a sovereign remedy against poison. 
L aburnu M 3 See 2 Tim. iii, 11. 


Acrostic No. 279.—The winner fis Mr. Andrew Ken, 
28 Bishopsgate, E.C., who has selected as his prize ‘ Who Goes 
There?’ by Henry de Halsalle, published by Hutchinson, and 
reviewed in our columns on July 23, under the title of ‘ Shorter 
Notices.’ Sixteen other competitors named this book, seventeen 
chose ‘ Thou Shalt Not Kill,’ eleven ‘ The New Decameron,’ 
etc., etc. 


Atso Correct.—Baldersby, Maud Crowther, Kirkton, John 
Lennie, George W. Miller, Lady Mottram, N. O. Sellam, Presto. 


Ong Licut Wronc.—Barberry, Mrs, J. Butler, Ruth Carrick, 
Chailey, A. R. N. Cowper-Coles, Reginald P. Eccles, Cyril E. 
Ford, Glamis, James Hall, Reginald J. Hope, Jeff, Jop, Madge, 
Martha, Margaret, Hon. R. G. Talbot, R. H. S. Truell, Tyro, 
H. M. Vaughan, Yendu. 


Two Licuts Wronc.—Armadale, E. Barrett, Bertram, Bolo, 
Mrs, Robt. Brown, Miss Rosa C. Burley, C. H. Burton, Miss 
Carter, Ceyx, J. R. Cripps, Crucible, Dhualt, D. L., Dolmar, 
Dona, Sir Reginald Egerton, 3 M. Fowler, Rev. E. P. Gatty, 
Gay, Anthony George, Mrs. F. L. Groves, Hanworth, H. C. M., 
Iago, Lilian, A.. M. W. Maxwell, L, F. Maxwell, Parvus, Quis, 
Rand, Red Cot, Rho Kappa, Shorwell, St. Ives, Trike, C. J. 
Warden, Yewden, Zyk. All others more. 


Tyro.—Unfortunately, you omitted to fill in Light 6, and only 
gave the initial and final letters. 


Yenpu.—Thanks for calling attention to the matter. Your 
present score is 5 points down 


Westminster Hos pital 


Medical 


(University 


School 
of London) 


NEXT TERM COMMENCES OCT. 3rd 


Moderate Fees. Valuable Scholarships 
and Prizes. Hospital centrally situated 
(opposite Westminster Abbey). Exten- 

sive Sports Grounds 


For prospectus apply to the Dean, Dr. A Wood 
CM.G., CBE. We estminster Hospital Medical School, Wi 


Telephone: VICTORIA 0765 


SatisfACTION 
SPEAKS LOUDER 
THAN WORDS 


SMOKING MIXTURE 


Lambert & Butler, Established 1836, Bra 
ompany (of Great’ Britainand 


‘wore’ SY MONS’ 
INDEED IN 
APPLE 


WINE 


Y DER 
DEVON 
The soil of Pastoral Devon is richly en- 
dowed with peculiar properties produc- 
ing perfect cyder-apples. These prize- 
winning apples, and inborn skill in the 
Apple Mills, go to make our Cyders 
rare, refined, rejuvenating refreshment. 
TASTE and see how good these Gold 
Medal Cyders are. Four different 
DRINK kinds, including our non-intoxicant 
DEVONIA’S be SYDRINA, ’ are sent FREE, if 
DELICIOUS 1/6 is enclosed to cover cost of packing 
DRINK and postage. 


JNO. SYMONS, Ltd., Apple Lea, TOTNES, DEVON 
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Kinemas 


Shipping 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


Daily from 2 to 10.45 (Sunday, from 6 to 10.30. New Programme) 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. 


BETTY BRONSON in 
“EVERYBODY'S ACTING” 


JOHN BARRYMORE and IRENE RICH in 


BRUMMEL” 


Thursday, Friday and Saturday. 
COLLEEN MOORE in 
“IT MUST BE LOVE” 


Photographed and Presented by Capt. C. W. R. Knight, M.C. Accompanied 


by a special talk by Capt. Knight 


Special Engagement of WILSON HALLETT, the Child Character Artiste; 


also MARJORIE BOOTH (Contralto) 


Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL 


August 8, 9 and 10 


August 11, 12 and 13 


Pe and BRITISH INDIA Co.'s 


Passenger and Freight Services. 
Under Contract ser A.M. Gevernment 


MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA 


3 N Street, 
@ CO. Steert London. RCS 


BI dgents. GRAV 


Miscellaneous 


COALS 


From one of the Purest and Richest Seams ever dis- 
covered in England. Stock now, enormous saving. 
Lowest summer level. Truck loads direct to any station. 
Also Anthracite, Coke (Gas Furnace Foundry). 


Write: Wm. D, Farrar, Dept. S, Colliery Offices, 
Leckhampton, Glos. Telephone : 2220 Cheltenham. 


THE FAMOUS WHEATLEY 


LONDON CRIES 


EDITION DE LUXE 


Imperial Quarto. Full bound leather, 
Lizard Grain. A beautiful production 
most suitable for Gifts 


PRICE £1-11-6 NET 


Copies of London Cries have been fee 
by His gn 8 King, Her Majesty 
hee H.R.H. The Prince of Wales, &c. 


ART & MUSIC, 17 Wine Office Court, Fleet St., E.C.4 


Literary 


Street, Strand, W.C.2. Gerrard 
Duplicating, Shorthand, French. 


YPEWRITING—Miss S. Ruth Speakman, 12 Buckingham 
6179. Typewriting, 


Appeal 


T. MARY, EDMONTON.—Please very poor 
parish of 8,000 people by sending cast-o ing, boots, 
or “ rummage ” of ugg kind to the Mission Sister, St. 


Mary’s Vicarage, Edmonton, N 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


Popular Composer is prepared to consider good Snappy Song. 
Lyrics with a view to arranging Music for immediate publica- 
tion. Known or unknown Authors invited to submit MSS. 


—Box 335, ‘‘ Composer,” Fulwood House, High Holborn, 
London, W.C.1. 


WHY SUFFER in your advancing years 
Lew 

are to of the arteries 

oO fessor of attacks the 
DRC SIL and wonderful, & 
Descriptive Booklet ‘M’ free from Absolutely harmless, 

Drosi] Agen:y, 26 Sun Street, London, E.C.2 


A Security which does not Depreciate 


Endowment Assurance provides a means of 

saving which for convenience and advantage 

is unequalled. Endowment Assurance is Life 
Assurance combined with Investment. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. 


All Classes of Insurance Business Transacted. 
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Harrep 
Heinemann Nash 4 Grayson 
Herbert Jenkins P 


Burns, Oates & Wash- Hodder & Stoughton Putnam's 

bourne H Routledge 
— & Hall Hurst & Blackett Sampson Low 
Collins Blount 
Crosby Lockwood arrol .P.C.R, 
Dent Paul Stanley 
Fisher Unwin Macmillan The Bodliey Head 
Foulis elrose Ward, Lock 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS cooK 


brilliant book. good.” —Academy. 
best to London ever Fs. 
Maps and P! 00 Illustrations, Maps and Plans, 
- - | 7/6 DEVON AND CORNWALL 
SPRENGH AND TT 100 Maps and Plans, 
FRENCH 4/- - WEST SWITZERLAND 
RIVIE: RE CHAMONIX (FRANCE) 


BERNE, THE re 


KE OF GENEVA, RHONE 
LAND AND LUCERNE 


VALLEY, AND ZERMATT 2/- 
2/- TH& FRENCH RiVIERA | 2/- THE ITALIAN RIVIERA 
2/- - PARIS, LYONS AND BHONE VALLEY oa 


ZURICH AND 
2/6 MO MOTOR-CAR HANDBOOK & THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD 
A Handbook to the Leading Hotels throughout the World. 


ENGADINE 


Llangolle: London—Simpkin’s. 
w York—Brentano’s. 


Railway ‘Bookstalls and all 


Paris and 


Competitors must cat ont and enclose this coupon 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


AUGUST ISSUE. 


The Geneva Naval Conference 
By Lt.-Commander KENWORTHY, M.P. 


Japan and Naval Disarmament 
By K. K. KAWAKAMI 
(of the Tokyo ‘‘ Nichi-Nichi ”’) 
Against Modern Slavery 
By BERTRAM PICKARD 
Imperialism in C ina 
By JOHN NIND SMITH 
War-making and Peace-making in the 
Schools By J. H. BADLEY 
(Headmaster of Bedales School) 
The Communist Doctrine 
By G. D. H. COLE 
Humorous Interlude by ‘‘ OWLGLASS ” 
Cartoon by RAPHAEL NELSON 


Monthly 6d. Annual Subscription 7s. in Europe, 8s. 
outside Europe. Of all newsagents 


To the Manager, Foreign Affairs, 
34 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 


Please send me the August number of Foreign Affairs. 
I enclose 6d. 


HISTORICAL INCIDENTS © 
Mary’s Escape from Loch Leven 


FTER surrender to the confederate lords at Carberry, 

Mary Queen of Scots was imprisoned in Loch Leven 
Castle. Within the year Mary effected her escape, helped by 
a youth of eighteen, Willy Douglas, who stole the Castle 
keys while the stern gaoler was at supper. He then rowed 
the Queen with her waiting women to the shore. 
There is no more appealing figure in history than Ma 
helpless, luckless, fascinating, buffeted about by rude for. 
tune, her worst enemy herself. Her fate would have been 
a very different one had she had the foresight and character 
- steer a straight instead of a vacillating course through 
ife. 
Times are now less rough for unprotected women, who no 
longer need be the playthings of chance. With careers 
open to them they can be their own best friends: they 
can work in their youth and have the foresight and char- 
acter to provide for their old ny The best provision th 
can make is an ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE POLI 
at 55 or 60 with 


THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


under its Special Scheme for Women. 
A small annual premium will secure— 
(a) A definite sum at a fixed age. 
(b) The protection of that sum before the age is 
attained, or 
(c) - - of (a) a comfortable pension for the rest 
of life. 


Write for Booklet “‘ Life Assurance for Women” 
“ AE8” to 


The STAN DARD |IFE 
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Episodes of the Month 


Correspondence— The Naval C onference 


E NAVY LEAGUE 
The House | 


THE EDITOR 
Lords and the} The Rt. Hon. LORD HUNSDON 


Parliament Act J. H. MORGAN, K.C. 


Constitutional Checks on Democracy in 
America Prof. CHARLES SAROLEA 


The Debts Problem and Its International 
Aspect BERNARD DESOUCHES 


An Indictment of Christian Missions—A Reply 
Dr. TINGFRANG LEW 


Notes from Paris 
Towards Vacancy 
The Action Francaise 
Ballads LETTY STACK 
Nozze d’ Argento L. EATON SMITH 


In the Track of the =~. oo PICKLE 


“Says Sergeant Murphy” A. P. GARLAND 


The Gamellan HUBERT S. BANNER 
STORIES| 7 Tribute HANNAH BERMAN 


POETRY—THEATRE—BOOKS 


“ THE OLD STAGER ” 
CHARLES PETRIE 


Annual Subscription: 14/- pest free. 
Published by THE ENCLISH REVIEW (1911), LTD., 4 Dean’s Yard, 
Westminster, $.W.1. 


Jutland—Germany’s Mistaken Policy 
By Rear-Admiral HARPER 
Is there anything in Birth? By 1AN D. COLVIN 
The North Sea Air Bubble By POSEIDON 
Developments in East and Central Africa 
By Right Hon. Sir MONTAGUE BARLOW, Bart. 
June on the Fields By Miss FRANCES PITT 
Some Comments on Wimbledon 
By Mrs. L. A. GODFREE 
The Plight of Agriculture 
By Sir HENRY PAGE CROFT, Bart., M.P. 
Kipling as a Critic By CECIL BARBER 
Promise and Performance: Home Rule in Being 
By ANGLO-IRELANDER 
Thomas Munro _iBy Brig.-General R. G. BURTON 


Birds in Zululand —By Mrs. CONYERS ALSTON 
The Queen of the Might-Have-Been 


By Lieut.-Gen. Sir GEORGE MacMUNN, K.C.B. 


The New Trade Union Law 
By GERALD B. HURST, K.C., M.P. 


Correspondence Section 
The 1820 Memorial Settlers’ Association. By Viscountess Milner 


Price 3s. net 
8 JOHN ST., ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 
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